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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 5, N.Y. 








Do Your Students Know How to Study ? 


Do they understand what they read? 
Are they handicapped by lack of reading skill? 


Do they fail to interpret their lessons in science, mathematics, 
history, or literature? 


YOU CAN READ BETTER 
by Ellen Wales Walpole 


Designed to help the student teach himself how to read and 
how to study. Illustrated. List $1.32 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 














Is yur HOME READING PROGRAM satisfactory? 
If you use the JONES TESTS, your answer is “Yes.” 


The ideal program encourages a wide range of reading material, for individual interests. 
(The Jones file contains over nineteen hundred and fifty different tests, covering nineteen 
hundred and fifty different books of fiction, biography, adventure, drama, and humor.) 


The ideal program makes allowance for variation in reading skills. 
(The Jones list includes five hundred books for retarded readers. Each test is couched in 
the vocabulary of its own book.) 

The ideal program includes a painless method of reporting. 
(The Jones tests are brief, fair, and interesting. Both teachers and students like them. 
Three minutes of a student's time, half a minute of a teacher’s,—that’s all.) 


“The Jones tests stimulate real reading habits. Last year, adopting them for the whole reading 
program of our high school, we secured the best results we have ever had from any method tried 
during the twenty years I have been librarian.” 
(Signed) Louise Hagen, Librarian 
Logan County High School 
Sterling, Colorado 
A BOOK A DAY, during the school year. 
Five experienced high school English teachers. 


Recommendations of “Home Reading,” “Gateways to 
Readable Books,” and various state reading lists. 
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SOMEHOW our pupils 


Teacher wonders how breathlessly’ 
important each lesson really is 


SURVIVE 


By GEORGE H. HENRY 


N OUR SINCERE EFFORTS to make class 
I count for something effective in a 
pupil's life we teachers soon come to feel 
that every consecutive lesson and nearly 
every unit of work is so utterly important 
that to miss one, and, to be more exact, to 
fail to master oe or retain it for examina- 
tion time, is an irreparable loss, and may 
leave an ugly gap in a student’s life for- 
ever. 

After my first year of teaching I was 
dumbfounded that in the following year 
hardly anybody remembered a single plot 
from The Idylls of the King, and as | in- 
quired into the meaning of the allegory 
only a few even remembered what was 
meant by an allegory! What would they 
remember a year later, or five years, when 
they were to “use” it for the purposes of 
richer living? 


—-2——__ 


Eprtror’s Note: How supremely vital to 
the pupil is mastery and retention of every 


consecutive lesson that we teach? When a 


pupil misses a lesson, or fails to master it, 
does this leave an ugly gap in his life for- 
ever? If so, the author believes, our grad- 
uates do very well, considering that their 
lives are as full of gaps as a swiss cheese. 
Mr. Henry is principal of Dover, Del., High 
School. 


Justice has a way to blast pedagogical 
absurdity even if it takes years. For two 
terms I taught The Idylls of the King and 
then I moved it to a lower class as an 
experiment, and taught it no longer. That 
following year, in a senior review of Tenny- 
son, I attempted to recall some characters 
and other details to illustrate a point, and 
I failed. Ironically, the phase I missed was 
part of a question I had once given in a 
final examination on the Jdylls. 

I remember one occasion when I was 
particularly vexed over the inability of a 
class to master a point in grammar usage. 
I drilled and redrilled. Months later, it was 
as if I had never taught. Exasperated, and 
ready to curtail all work for its sake, I was 
on the point of saying, like Grant, “I'm 
going to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all winter.” 

Then my absurdity was fully revealed. 
“You learned fool,” I mused. “All through 
high school you violated this rule and never 
knew any better, yet it didn’t prevent you 
from having friends, reading books, observ- 
ing nature. Then you went through college, 
and still you didn’t even know you were 
making the mistake, yet you discovered the 
theatre and the orchestra and the philoso- 
phers. And then you taught four years as 
an English teacher, and somehow nobody 
noticed even then that you hadn’t dis- 
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covered the error and had never taught it! 
One day you came across it as you were 
bound to do if you taught long enough— 
the superintendent, the governor, my doc- 
tor haven't found it yet.” 

Meteor-like, this clairvoyance flashed and 
was gone—even in that very moment while 
the class wrote a drill sentence at the board. 
I relaxed. I passed on to something else. 
After that I pointed out the mistake as it 
came up in themes from time to time dur- 
ing the term, but I despaired no longer. 

We were in the midst of Macbeth, and 
on the next day I had planned to elaborate 
on “Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy”, 
and had assembled a stock of appropriate 
anecdotes from musicians to prize-fighters. 
I was going to analyze security psychologi- 
cally, particularly the false security in rely- 
ing on traditional beliefs. Also I wanted to 
compare Shakespeare's meaning with the 
kind of security we are approaching in the 
various pension plans of the states. I was 
proud of this treatment I had in mind, and 
it really was a development of several years 
of teaching. If taught right, it might get 
under somebody’s skin. At any rate it never 
failed to impress the pupils—at least for a 
time. 

I was chagrined as my very best pupil 
approached me with this request: “Do you 
mind if I miss class tomorrow? Mother 
wants me to go to Philadelphia with her, 
shopping. I'll make up the work.” 

How does one make up security! 

“It’s of such a nature,” I said, “you can’t 
make it up. A very worthwhile discussion 
tomorrow.” 

“Is it very important?” 

“Well, it’s sweeping the country.” 

“I told Mother I better not go, yet I do 
need a lot of things to wear.” 

To wear! She had closets full of dresses. 
Security is like the air: we never think of 
it until we don’t have it. That year we had 
to buy a graduation dress for the valedic- 
torian. 

The pedagogue in me said, “What good 


do you expect from this trip, after all?” 

“Well, I seldom get to the city. And it’s 
such fun to shop in those big stores.” 

I looked at her, live, vivacious, wanting 
to be popular, to be admired. Yes, there 
were boys in the world, and she wanted to 
look her best. There would be silk stock- 
ings to buy, and a dress. And the fun look- 
ing into the mirror to see whether the deli- 
cate pattern becomes one. Does it go with 
my hair? Am I built for it? Oh, it has one 
of those new collars! Maybe if the blue 
were just a little lighter! 

It will all take an hour at least. There 
would be perfume and a cheap flashy sport 
bracelet. Probably a new plaid sport coat 
with a single-tone skirt for contrast. What 
a thrill to run the hand over all the differ- 
ent kinds of textures! She would be chic, 
and smart. How many hundred times have 
I heard women in all ranks of society in 
ecstasy over shopping—so delicious to a 
woman's heart! Best of all, trying it all on 
again in your own boudoir, alone. 

“Security,” I mused; already she was a 
little idler. What could class do for her? 
Some day, if she had to work, how would 
she ever manage? 

“Go ahead. Have a good time. Better 
read over the part you'll miss.” 

“Oh, I've already done that,” she said, 
jauntily. She apparently hadn’t a care in 
the world. 

I had been worrying with gerunds for 
three days, and was, generally speaking, 
satisfied with the results; a few pupils, of 
course, were confusing them with par- 
ticiples and even parts of the progressive 
tense. A thin girl with a far-away, absent 
look, who always had a great deal of 
trouble with grammar, would seem to be 
verging on a passable mark in a recogni- 
tion test, only completely to fail on the 
very identical test a half hour later, even 
after I had done a great deal more explain- 
ing by tearing apart demonstration sen- 
tences on the board. 

“I'll have to make up a simple indi- 
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vidual test for her,” I thought. “If I can 
just have her identify verbals I think she 
will be able to come along even when we 
do take up dangling gerunds.” 

The next day I noticed that her desk 
was vacant. “Is Majorie ill?” 


“No,” said Sarah jubilantly. “Here are 
her books she gave me to hand in. She's 
getting married today.” 

“Married!” I exclaimed, tactlessly, not 
aware of what I was saying before the class. 
“Why, she doesn’t even know gerunds!” 


FINDINGS 


SUPERSTITION: Girls are more superstitious 
than boys, states Rosalind M. Zapf in Journal of 
Educational Research. In a superstition test of 100 
items taken by 1,135 pupils in the gth grade, the 
mean score for girls was about 24% of supersti- 
tions accepted as true, and for the boys about 16%. 
A device of the test registered the suggestibility 
of the pupils, and it was found that suggestibility 
of the individual is “a determining factor in his 
belief in superstitions”. 


MARRIAGE: In most U. S. cities of 100,000 or 
over, married women are not employed as teach- 
ers. And the smaller the community, as a rule, 
the greater the discrimination against married 
women teachers, reports Leo J. Alilunas in Journal 
of Educational Research. In 1938, only 20% of 
women teachers were married. In a National Edu- 
cation Association survey of 3,067 unmarried teach- 
ers, one-third described themselves as unhappy 
because they were not married. 


ENROLMENT: From October 1942 to October 
1943 there was a decrease of about 15% in enrol- 
ment of boys in grades 11 and 12 of U. S. high 
schools, while for the corresponding period of 
1943-44 the decrease was only about 2%. So re- 
ports the U. S. Office of Education after studying 
reports from one-quarter of the school systems of 
the nation. In the same two 12-month periods, 
decreases in enrolment of girls in grades 11 and 
12 were about 5% and 1.6% respectively. Only 


——--i#—__ 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 


about half as many school systems reported health- 
education programs as reported physical-education 
programs. In October 1944 the number of public- 
school teachers was estimated at 823,300, of whom 
about 20% were new to their positions. 


PRE-INDUCTION: How useful to our graduates 
now in service are the various pre-induction courses 
which they took in school? Brigadier General Ar- 
thur G. Trudeau in Virginia Journal of Education 
offers information on this question, based upon 
replies to a questionnaire sent to men in every 
branch of the Army, in every theater of opera- 
tions. Among the technical courses, Fundamentals 
of Machines was voted the most useful, as it was 
found valuable by 97% of those who had taken 
it. Only 65% reported that Vocational Machine 
Shop had been valuable to them. Among miscel- 
laneous courses, the following ranked high in use- 
fulness: Physical education that emphasized Army 
needs, 95%; rifle marksmanship, 93%; military 
map reading, 91%; basic mathematics, 87%; pre- 
flight aeronautics, 84%; study of nature and causes 
of the war, 84%; English that emphasized Army 
needs, 84%; Army clerical procedures, 84%; and 
study of Army life and organization, 83%. 


SUBJECTS: The war has brought some notable 
changes in enrolments in the various subject fields 
at Red Wing, Minn., Junior-Senior High School, 
report Nelson L. Bossing and Leo J. Brueckner in 
The Impact of the War on the Schools of Red 
Wing, published by the University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. Between 1941 and 1944, mathe- 
matics courses showed the greatest gain, with an 
increase of 39% in enrolments. Journalism courses 
had the greatest loss in enrolments—44%. Other 
subject fields showing important enrolment in- 
creases were: physical education, 26%; science, 
21%; and social studies, 15%. Other subject fields 
that experienced the greatest enrolment losses 
were: industrial arts, 35%; art, 22%; commercial, 


19%; and languages, 16%. 
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Scissors and Pastepot 


There are too 
many poor texts 


TEXTBOOKS 


By O. A. ENGSTROM 


- 900 Is NOT an indictment against good 
textbooks, of which there are too few. 


There are dozens of publishers who have 
devoted everything in their organizations— 
money, research, authorship—to the sole 
purpose of designing textbooks that cannot 
be excelled anywhere in the world. 

This article is aimed primarily at the 
trainloads of texts which can be classed as 
so much educational trash. Furthermore, it 
is directed at the unethical publisher who 
is guilty of exalting—sometimes too success- 
fully—his third-rate product. The preva- 
lence of poor texts is especially evident in 
the fields of science and social studies. Most 
certainly all subjects are affected to a de- 
gree. 

How come these books exist at all, when 
by all standards of modern education, they 
should be relegated to the rubbish pits? We 
may find the answers in penurious school- 
board budgeters, persevering book sales- 
men, ignorant textbook committees, and of 
course, the unethical publisher. 

It is unfortunate that this evil should 


-—— 


> 


Eprror’s Note: “As you will see,” wrote 
the author in submitting this article, “I am 
still campaigning for better textbooks.” 
Mr. Engstrom’s previous article, “Science 
Texts: Why They Put Pupils to Sleep”, 
appeared in the March 1945 issue of THE 
CLEARING House. In the present piece, he 
discusses textbooks in general, and some of 
the questionable practices of “unethical” 
publishers in the preparation and market- 
ing of texts. The author teaches in Clark 
Junior High School, La Crescenta, Cal. 


exist. Every year millions of dollars are 
churned through the sewers of education 
to save a penny here, a nickel there. Pub- 
lishers must be aware that the material they 
offer us is so poor. Either our gullibility 
and ignorance or their good salesmanship 
and promotion are basic reasons why 
shabby texts continue to be sold. 

Any instructor with a good educational 
background in his field, with a smattering 
of organizational ability and common sense, 
can write a modern text. The reasons he 
doesn’t are too numerous—even too silly— 
to mention. Many instructors with far fewer 
qualifications are doing it and are attaining 
wealth—and layers of fat! How do they do 
it? With scissors and pastepot! 

Many ills characterize the scissors and 
pastepot texts. They are written in a hurry 
when a new educational idea pops into 
print. For example, there was a time when 
authors “revised” their economic geogra- 
phies to include up-to-date material on the 
air age. The additional sales value of the 
books as a result of this hurried addenda is 
fairly obvious. The importance of aviation 
during the war has resulted in the appear- 
ance of new air-age texts which are com- 
pletely devoted to that subject. Only two 
or three of the books are commendable. 
The rest are not worth shipping space. 

A second censurable practice among 
some publishers is the use of a “name” to 
help sell a book. There are cases where a 
name author takes the word of his pub- 
lisher that a certain book is an outstanding 
product, and permits his name to be used 
as senior author. Special royalty arrange- 
ments can always be proposed to the real, 
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but obscure writers, and everybody gains— 
except the publisher’s reputation and the 
teacher whose uses the book. 

It is not uncommon to hear that a name 
author boasts to his colleagues that he is 
receiving royalty on a book he has never 
seen, although his name appears as one of 
the authors. 

On the other hand, two unknown au- 
thors may submit material independently to 
a publisher on the very same subject. In 
this case, an efficient bookman may bring 
in a name author—a man well known in his 
field—to edit the material, cull the wheat 
from the chaff, revise, and put the book in 
highly acceptable form. For this, of course, 
he will get a part of the royalties, perhaps 
the larger part. This is thoroughly ethical. 

A third type of scissors and pastepot 
product results from a rehash of another 
writer’s material. This genus of “author” 
hastens to the reference books and the pre- 
vious texts in the subject and filches from 
them as much as he can safely lift without 
so much as a word of thanks. The work is 
usually so cleverly done that no amount of 
accusation in a courtroom would bring the 
larcenous offender even a small fine. 

Another illustration may be cited in the 
person of Professor Doakes. Doakes is teach- 
ing summer school in Wyoming, let's say. 
His field is science and he is survey-mad. 
He is lazy—none of this stop-watch fussing 
in the classroom for him. So he sends out 
five hundred questionnaires to the science 
teachers in the State. Doakes wants to know 
specifically what the most popular science 
subject is in Wyoming. About half the 
teachers respond. 

Then Doakes’ “monumental” piece of 
work begins. He analyzes the responses. He 
sends the results to a professional magazine, 
where it catches a publisher's eye. Or 
better yet, he sends it to a publisher. The 
latter is impressed, asks Doakes if he will 
write a textbook incorporating all the fine 
features he has exhumed in his study. The 
publisher does not ask Doakes whether he 


can write, or whether he has the time to 
do a good job, or whether he knows a good 
text when he sees one. Doakes gets the 
green light—and another worthless textbook 
is born. 

Another educational expert makes a sur- 
vey. He finds that pages should not be white 
at all; that a lime-green color is more restful 
on the eyes. Another authority decides that 
textbooks should contain humor, so groups 
of .Disney-like characters are sketched on 
every page to tickle the pupil’s funny-bone 
and—the author claims—make him learn 
faster! Still another finds that the modern 
page is all wrong. Each page should be 
broken into two columns in order to assure 
proper understanding of the material! 

Educators are guilty of promoting to a 
greater or less degree every new crackpot 
scheme, theory or concept that will al- 
legedly aid the child’s learning process. The 
resulting textbooks are built around some 
new and hazy “functional approach”, 
“core-area”, “maturation vocabulary”, or 
“guidance activity”. 

We tolerate unethical publishers for the 
same reason as other professions tolerate 
their more undesirable adjuncts. The more 
brazen in the publishing business have 
stooped to guile and back-door machina- 
tions to unload their inferior products. 
They must do this in order to sell their 
material. 

Salesmen will always dwell on a book's 
novel approach or context. This is only 
natural—but their emphasis may be an in- 
significant detail of the book's whole. Sales- 
men may stress the author's standing in the 
profession, the time he spent writing the 
book, the extensive surveys embodied in the 
writing, the niceties of make-up, ad nau- 
seam. 

Compare, for instance, a second-rate 
junior-high-school science text with one 
written twenty or thirty years ago. Turn to 
any given chapter. How many experiments 
are new in the 1945 text? Few, if any. How 
does the basic material differ? Not a whit. 
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The style? After thirty years, there still is 
no style! If the book happens to be written 
by the same author you will rarely find any 
difference except in cover and pagination. 

The supreme test of a textbook is wise 
classroom use. Few publishers and fewer 
school boards are willing to risk sets of 
texts to be used experimentally in classes. 
Time and cost are too great. Even the ex- 
pense of printing or mimeographing “trial” 
chapters in quantity would be prohibitive. 

It would seem to be a constructive and 
inexpensive practice to “farm out” books to 
experienced schoolmen for appraisal. The 
wholesome criticism, born of a fresh view- 
point, would actually aid in the fabrication 
or reconstruction of a book. 

There are scores of cases where textbook 
committees adopt standard books after 
“careful surveys”, only to come trumpeting 
the next year for a brand new book. Third- 
rate publishers thrive on this. To obviate 
this ill, the writer suggests that every 
teacher who will use the book be given an 
opportunity to get the “feel” of it before 
its final adoption. 

Many larger school systems have devised 
intricate and sometimes tedious methods 
for adopting standard texts. Foremost in 
their methods of selection has been the 
evaluation card or score sheet. Reputable 
publishers favor these because they reduce 
bias and snap judgment to a minimum. 
Schoolmen claim the scorecards eliminate 
chance selection and the personal element. 

The cards vary in the weights placed on 
various parts of a book, ranging from size 
and clarity of type to the aims of the au- 
thor and the objectives sought. Where a 
school system devises its own scoresheets 


there is mis-emphasis on some features—the 
most notable being cost. Cost is generally 
weighted far out of proportion to its im- 
portance. 

There is no such thing as a perfect score- 
sheet. Few committees that have adopted a 
given text will ask that the book be re- 
adopted after five years of use—even though 
few new or better texts have appeared in 
the interim. This is especially true in sci- 
ence and social studies. 

A textbook committee should be a blue- 
ribbon jury charged with the duty of ob- 
taining the very best reading material for 
the school system. Few can operate effi- 
ciently without some type of evaluation 
form. In many cities, these committees rely 
on poor outlines; weighted items are in- 
expertly arranged and show a general lack 
of statistical acumen. 

Quality in scorecards should be a cardi- 
nal goal. Special teacher groups—members 
of the textbook committees who have train- 
ing in educational statistics would be ideal 
—may be called together before a new book 
is considered in order to formulate evalua- 
tion sheets. Once the fundamental items 
are decided upon, there is little need for 
year-to-year change. 

When we consider that American schools 
buy more than $27,000,000 worth of text- 
books every year we see the necessity for 
obtaining the best books for the money. 
By a careful process of qualitative selection 
of textbook committee personnel and by 
improving evaluation scoresheets, and with 
whole-hearted cooperation from publishers, 
we may be ready for an era when all 
textbooks attain a score of go to 100 per 
cent. 


To Set Aside Money 


If teachers are to experience continued profes- 
sional growth they must be prepared to set aside 
money for periodicals, books, travel, and further 
professional study. They must take time to pro- 


of the demands of the community which they 
serve. Through these accomplishments the teach- 
ers are making the finest possible contribution to 
their profession and their community.—WILLIAM 


vide opportunities for these experiences in spite H. Warre in Peabody Journal of Education. 




















I’m Beginning to Hate 
BASKETBALL 


By 
C. L. BOWLBY 


EN FRANKLIN had the right idea back 

in the eighteenth century when he es- 
tablished the first American academy. He 
recognized the ever present need of boys 
and girls for healthful exercise and play 
when he wrote, “The school should have 
an orchard and a field or two; where-in 
the pupils can play.” 

Ben has been resting for over two hun- 
dred years beneath the epitaph he wrote for 
himself. He is still waiting for his words to 
be heeded. During these years the city build- 
ers have forgotten Franklin’s words. They 
have cut down the orchards and have neg- 
lected to leave a field or two, where-in chil- 
dren might play. 

Since the turn of the century, basketball 
was invented to provide exercise for the 
children of the modern cliff dwellers, some 
of whom have never seen “a field or two”, 
and think that apples grow in baskets. 
Young as it is, basketball today is one of 
the most popular sports in America—and is 
well on its way toward becoming a first- 
class headache for school administrators. 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: The evils which the 
author reports have grown up around 
basketball are attacked in this article. Mr. 
Bowlby offers facts and instances to prove 
that high-school basketball is in a very 
messy condition, and indicates that efforts 
to clean it up sometimes get the crusader 
into trouble. This article may well be the 
beginning of another CLEARING House con- 
troversy. What do the defenders of the 
Sport say in reply to Mr. Bowlby’s charges? 
The author is headmaster of Henniker, 
N. H., High School. 


Yes, I know it’s a wonderful sport. It’s 
like the old fashioned country store—it has 
everything! The equipment is inexpensive. 
The smallest school can afford to equip a 
team. Even a gymnasium is not essential. 
Town halls, remodeled barns, abandoned 
garages, all serve as basketball courts. Even 
some deserted and forgotten churches are 
again filled with people who apparently 
find the newer offering more appealing 
than the old. Some underprivileged schools 
have found it necessary to make outdoor 
courts where players and spectators are ac- 
tually exposed to the sun and forced to 
breath fresh air! 

Truly, basketball has everything. It de- 
velops speed and accuracy, muscular co- 
ordination and stamina. Judgment, tim- 
ing and team-work are fundamentals. It's 
a money-maker too. But still, I'm beginning 
to hate basketball. Why? Well, not so much 
because of the sport itself. I’m really begin- 
ning to hate basketball because of a few of 
the people who play it, more of those who 
coach it, and a lot of those who watch it. 
Strictly speaking, I hate basketball because 
it is failing to develop what we Americans 
pat ourselves on the back about and regard 
as strictly a home-grown product, “sports- 
manship”. 

A lot of us have seen the poor-sport 
player in action. But few of us have seen 
the poor-sport coach who produced the 
player. Tread softly here, friends—for not 
how many, but how few of us, have turned 
introspective and observed the poor-sport 
spectator in action? Oh, you were watching 
the ball and did not notice? Well, give me 
your hand and come along on this journey 
from bad to worse. Then you'll understand 
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why, when basketball is mentioned, I reach 
for the aspirin. 

We'll start with the players. To begin 
with, they are generally normal boys and 
girls who, governed by weak-kneed school 
administrators and afraid of the personal 
tyranny of the coach, do as they are told. 
They haven't the spirit to resist exploita- 
tion of their physical strength, nor the wis- 
dom to see basketball in its true relation- 
ship with the other activities of school life. 
Many an adult head has been turned by 
the adulation of the crowd. Is it to be won- 
dered at, then, when an epidemic of swelled- 
headitis develops among the players? 

Hero worship is an insidious disease that 
breaks out among spectators, and often de- 
stroys the idol it worships. It gains its foot- 
hold early in life, and too often re-appears 
later in adult life. The Frank Sinatra 
squealers probably got their first attack of 
hero worship when some knock-kneed high- 
school player threw a wild toss in the last 
second of play, thereby saving the game for 
“The Black and Blue”—not to mention the 
coach's job. 

I've seen a couple of basketball prima 
donnas monopolize the ball handling dur- 
ing the entire game, completely ignoring 
team-mates, who apparently lived on the 
wrong side of the tracks. Did I mention the 
players who do not get into the game and 
who sulk for days, both in school and out? 
A season or two of bench-warming treat- 
ment and they will probably need the ex- 
pert care of a psychiatrist. Let’s not men- 
tion the over-worked stars, who appear in 
school at noon-time the next day about as 
full of vitality as a bottle of soda pop left 
uncorked in the sun! Players are not the 
real headache. They are just the little spots 
that appear before the eyes—the prelude to 
the ache that follows. 

Now let’s examine the coach. He cringes, 
does he? Well, he probably has good cause. 
For most of the time he exhibits a pretty 
poor brand of sportsmanship. His personal 
prestige and earning power depend too 


much on producing winning teams. The 
result is that this energy is directed pri- 
marily toward that goal. 

Too often the coach is ready to teach 
subtle, dirty little tricks to accomplish his 
aim. He wastes no time in considering the 
larger values of basketball—the value of 
teaching it for its recreational carry-over 
into adult life; the value of teaching it to 
anyone anxious and willing to learn; the 
value of teaching it to the physically under- 
developed or handicapped. Teach basket- 
ball to the one-armed, the lame, the 
paralysis victim or the poor-sighted? Ridic- 
ulous! 

Basketball is today a game where school 
money is lavished on ten or twelve super- 
men or superwomen, carefully culled from 
the hundreds of pupils in the school. On 
the chosen is squandered money for fancy 
warm-up jackets and funny warm-up pants, 
knee guards, elbow guards, foot-powder 
baths, orange juice at the half and violet- 
ray treatments. 

And what of those pupils who would 
like to play but “ain’t good enough”? And 
what of those who would like to use the 
gym, but find it monopolized, morning, 
noon and night, by the squad? What of 
those who make the team but are never 
given a chance to play because the coach is 
building up a monuntent to himself, in 
games won and in high scores? All this, 
and more too, must be sacrificed just to 
win, to win, and to keep on winning. Rare 
indeed is the coach who plays the game 
for its larger values—who plays it for the 
best good of the largest number of pupils, 
win, lose, or draw. 

Spectators are a rare race of people, kind 
to their children, loving and considerate of 
their wives, gentle and quiet by their fire- 
sides—but uncouth, impolite, and unre- 
strained, once the admission plus tax is 
paid for the basketball game. 

These people are all products of our 
schools. And it makes my heart, as well as 
my head, ache, when I realize that we have 
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failed to teach them either good manners 
or sportsmanship. A good shot by the home 
team is greeted with riotous cheers; a beau- 
tiful shot by the opponents, with jeers or 
groans. There are cheers for the home-team 
player who gives an opponent an unpro- 
voked kick in the pants, boos for the un- 
offending stranger. Often in the _back- 
ground are those shadowy figures who at- 
tempt, with bribe or threat, to control the 
outcome of the game. 

Refreshments to the visiting team if it 
loses; home through the cold night, on an 
empty stomach, if it wins. Exaggeration? 
No, truth is often more difficult to believe 
than fiction. 

What of the school administrator, who 
despite his headache, attempts to modify 
or control these evils and bring from bas- 
ketball the fine values it is capable of pro- 
ducing? In general, pupils will approve. 
They will swallow the administrator's 
remedial medicine with only a sputter here 
and there. The coach will side-step, duck, 
or even try to bite the hand that adminis- 
ters to him; in the end, however, a firm 
hand can get half the medicine down with 
good results for all concerned. 

Reformation of the basketball-enthusi- 
astic town fathers is a real chore. Here the 
school administrator must take a firm stand. 
If the virtues of basketball can be retained, 
and a winning team obtained, fine. If the 
virtues must be sacrificed for a winning 
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team, the administrator must dig in and 
fight for the virtues. He must be prepared 
to become a martyr too, for in all probabil- 
ity his head will roll. 

The skids will be greased, ever so gently. 
First, a mild hint: off the record you un- 
derstand; just happened to hear a couple 
of fellows talking about basketball. You're 
well liked in town, quiet family man, good 
administrator too. Matter of fact discipline 
was kind of lousy last year and now it’s 
good. School spirit is good too; that student 
government you initiated really WORKS. 
Yes, town thinks you're doing well. BUT— 
that student you expelled. Yes, the basket- 
ball star—people didn’t like that. Might 
cost us the championship you know. Oh 
sure, sure, no doubt he WAS a bad influ- 
ence on other students; impudent cuss too. 
Maybe you could give him another chance? 
No? Well, too bad. Probably be hard to get 
your contract renewed if you let radical 
things like sportsmanship, scholarship or 
good conduct interfere. Only a HINT you 
know. Well, be seeing you! 

Maybe you'll get another contract after 
all—for another whisper informs you that 
other townsfolk are with you. If not, what 
then? Socrates drank poison rather than 
forsake the battle, while all you have to do 
is get another job! And win, lose, or draw, 
you will not become one of those he old- 
maids that you see. pussyfooting through 
the teaching profession. 


Community Activities 


Are the students in your school learning at first- 
hand about the social and economic conditions of 
their community? Do they have opportunity and 
encouragement to do something about these con- 
ditions? Are they guided in their appraisal of 
community needs by applying accepted and valid 
standards of democracy? Does the community profit 
by the study and work of these young citizens? Do 
your community studies seek to penetrate beyond 
surface conditions to the deeper issues of cause 


and cure? Do your students themselves initiate, 
plan, and carry out many projects of value to 
their community? 

If so, you have a school at the constructive level. 
You are in the vanguard of a forward-moving 
democracy. Your school is not likely to lack public 
support, because its relation to the public welfare 
will be visible on every hand—From Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, quoted by Epwarp G. OLSEN 
in Washington State Curriculum Journal. 











The Fessenden Plan of 
FUNCTIONAL Education 


JOHN A. BUGGS 


WO YEARS AGO the American Missionary 
Association, under whose auspices Fes- 
senden Academy has operated for fifty-four 
years, decided to enter the field of experi- 
mental education on the high-school level. 
This decision was reached for two 
reasons. First, the American Missionary 
Association, with almost one hundred years 
of experience in operating schools for Ne- 
groes, was not entirely satisfied with the 
system of education which has been char- 
acteristic of most secondary schools. Sec- 
ond, educators have long insisted that edu- 
cation in its traditional form has not met 
the needs of the individuals and groups 
which it is expected to serve. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has, therefore, 
long been interested in the many experi- 
ments which have been conducted in pro- 
gressive education. 

Many of these experiments have been 
closely followed by officials of the Associa- 
tion. Some of them they found to be fail- 
ures; others seemed to have served a good 
purpose in one or more areas of educational 
necessity. It was felt, however, that none 
of these experiments had proved to be the 
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Eprror’s Note: The author writes, “Dr. 
Melvin Strong’s ‘General Education in the 
Core Course,’ in the December 1944 issue of 
Tue CLearinGc House, so closely parallels 
the philosophy underlying our curriculum 
here at Fessenden Academy that I thought 
readers might be interested in this report 
on our program.” Mr. Buggs is director of 
Fessenden Academy, an American Mission- 
ary Association school, at Martin, Fla. 


answer to all of the educational problems 
which have been recognized. Further, it 
was felt that none had attacked or solved 
problems which are peculiarly inherent in 
the education of Negro youth. 

It was decided, therefore, that Fessenden 
Academy would be organized on an experi- 
mental basis to devise a functional cur- 
riculum in keeping with sound and recog- 
nizably good educational practices, while 
at the same time it would give particular 
attention to those areas of living which are 
of prime importance to Negro youth. 

The curriculum at Fessenden Academy 
has not been outlined with the intention 
of meeting all of the problems which arise 
in attempting to prepare pupils for life. 
The experiment being conducted here is 
simply an attempt to provide a type of edu- 
cation which will prove most valuable for 
the majority of our students. Admittedly, 
we do hope that our system will be found 
equally valuable in other areas and among 
any economic or social group. 

Our curriculum has been organized to 
accomplish each of the following purposes: 

1. To continue and enlarge our activities 
in the field of experimental education. 

2. To develop individual initiative in 
our pupils. 

3. To foster group action on community 
problems. 

4. To provide teachers and pupils with 
a curriculum elastic enough to permit crea- 
tive self-expression. 

5. To help equip our students with the 
necessary mental, moral, and physical tools 
which will permit them to function in this 
or any other community. 
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6. To provide an outlet for the self- 
expression of individuals and groups in this 
community. 

7. To continue and to increase our work 
in behalf of community betterment. 

8. To perform our special duty as a Ne- 
gro institution of helping our pupils to 
seek, obtain, and discharge faithfully their 
full privileges and responsibilities as citi- 
zens in a democracy. 

Fessenden Academy is a junior-senior 
high school including the seventh through 
the twelfth grade. Under our system, how- 
ever, grade differentiation as instituted in 
the traditional school has been eliminated. 
Pupils are grouped into four general divi- 
sions: (1) Preparatory, (2) Survey, (3) Spe- 
cialized, and (4) Vocational. The six-year 
course of study is arranged as follows: 

Preparatory I (seventh grade) 
Preparatory II (eighth grade) 
Survey I (ninth grade) 
Survey II (tenth grade) 

Survey III (eleventh grade) 
The Specialized (twelfth grade) 


THE PREPARATORY DIVISION 


The pupils who come to us as seventh 
graders have an extremely poor educational 
background. Achievement tests have indi- 
cated that they are far below national 
norms in all of the subject fields. It is our 
clear responsibility, therefore, to devise a 
method whereby these young people can 
be brought up to par. The first division of 
the school is organized to provide the edu- 
cational tools necessary to the pupil’s fu- 
ture progress in a satisfactory manner. 

During this period of two years great 
stress is placed on reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the ability to visualize. It is also 
during this period that the younger pupils 
are given an orientation in the type of 
teaching procedure they will find through- 
out the Survey Division of the school. 


Tue Survey DIvision 


One of the major criticisms which has 
been leveled at secondary education is that 


the curriculum does not provide those tools 
necessary to successful living. Apparently 
the devisers of curriculums have been too 
concerned with obtaining student pro- 
ficiency in each subject field to give much 
consideration to the actual needs of the 
ordinary boy and girl. The purpose of 
using the subject fields simply as aids in 
solving actual problems which exist for the 
pupil today, and those which he will have 
to solve after he leaves school, seems to have 
escaped many educators. 

In the traditional school the various 
subject fields are ends unto themselves. 
History is taught simply because one should 
know that Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware. English is taught simply because we 
want people to be able to read, write, and 
speak the language correctly. Chemistry is 
taught simply because any educated per- 
son should know that there are 92 known 
elements. 

We believe that any instruction which 
teaches skills and facts but fails at the same 
time to point out problem areas in which 
the skills can be exercised and in which the 
facts can serve some valuable purpose, 
might well be eliminated. The school is one 
of the major institutions which should seek 
to provide the tools necessary to successful 
living. It seems appropriate that schools 
place major emphasis on the areas of living 
which are necessary to a pupil for that suc- 
cessful life as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a social group. 

Arriving at this conclusion does not rep- 
resent any new philosophy as to the func- 
tion of a school. The philosophy under- 
lying the entire educational system is, more 
or less, dedicated to this proposition. The 
problem at Fessenden Academy has not 
been to develop a philosophy of education. 
The problem has been how such an admir- 
able philosophy as is the existing one could 
be implemented. Accordingly, the curricu- 
lum for our three survey years has been 
organized and is administered so that each 
of the subject fields is taught with some 
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relation to vital student interests and needs. 

At the beginning of each school year all 
pupils are given three types of standardized 
tests: the mental-maturity or intelligence 
test, the achievement test, and the voca- 
tional-aptitude test. 

Achievement tests, in addition to pro- 
viding information on student deficiencies 
in the various areas of learning, give some 
accurate basis for the harmonious grouping 
of pupils within the Survey Division of 
the school. This grouping is accomplished 
in the following manner: 

At the beginning of the school year each 
student is given a standardized achievement 
test and is then placed in that Survey group 
where his achievement score indicates he 
could best function. If, by this process, a 
pupil is “demoted” from Survey III to 
Survey I, it does not mean that he has to 
spend three years in the Survey division 
of the school. It simply means that he, as a 
Survey III (or eleventh-grade) student, is 
taking classes with the Survey I, or ninth- 
grade group. In a like manner, a Survey I 
pupil who has been placed in Survey III 
will not go on to the Specialized Division 
the following year. He will remain in Sur- 
vey III for three years if his achievement 
score each year indicates that he should be 
with that group having the highest achieve- 
ment ratio in the Survey Division. 

The grouping of pupils in this fashion 
tends to simplify the work of the teacher. 
It also prevents the retarding of bright 
pupils and the loss of self-confidence on 
the part of the dull pupil who has, here- 
tofore, been in competition with pupils 
whose ability is greater than his. 

Through a series of conferences among 
the teaching staff we determine, near the 
end of each school year, those areas of liv- 
ing with which the pupils in each of these 
groups do not have an adequate acquaint- 
ance. We then decide on courses in each 
of the subject fields which will open new 
avenues of encouragement, interest, and 
opportunity to each student group. The 


names assigned to each of these courses tend 
to indicate the direction in which the stu- 
dent's attention is turned. 

The subject fields have not been broken 
down into their component parts so far as 
courses offered are concerned; hence the 
courses in social science are not composed 
of geography, history, sociology, economics, 
civics, etc. We make a serious attempt to 
attack a specific “problem” in each course, 
rather than present a formalized and rela- 
tively meaningless subject field. 

There are three elements which are im- 
portant to the successful conduct of our 
experiment: 

1. It is necessary that a meaningful, 
imaginative, and thoroughly organized 
project be carried out in each class. This 
project may take many forms, but it must 
give concrete experiences to each student— 
experiences having a direct connection with 
the topic under discussion in each class. 
Usually these projects are so organized that 
the pupil engages in some form of activity, 
and receives training in cooperative effort, 
in the exercise of individual initiative, and 
in being an asset in the community in 
which he lives. 

2. The use of audio-visual aids is of 
outstanding importance. The place of 
visual instruction in education needs no 
persuasive discussion here, for the success 
the Army and Navy have had with it is 
irrefutable evidence of its value. It is suf- 
ficient to say that one of our largest educa- 
tional expenses is for the purchase and 
rental of visual-aids equipment and ma- 
terials. 

g. One of the basic elements in the suc- 
cessful operation of a functional program 
is the method of scheduling class move- 
ments. The instructor and the class must 
have ample time to carry through to con- 
clusion, in a concentrated fashion, any and 
all projects which are initiated. The old 
system of class movement from teacher to 
teacher each hour during the school day 
is totally out of place in a functional sys- 
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tem unless such traditional scheduling is 
done for some specific purpose. 

We have found it profitable to permit 
each class to stay with one instructor all 
day for periods varying from two to four 
weeks at a time. The minimum period of 
time per school year during which a class 
concentrates on one course is four weeks, 
the maximum period of time eight weeks. 
The length of the course depends on the 
individual needs of the student group. 


THE SPECIALIZED DIvisIONn 


After satisfactory completion of the 
courses of study for the survey years, the 
student may enter the third division of the 
Academy. This third division is called 
“The Year of Specialization”. During this 
period each pupil is given an opportunity 
to specialize, or to concentrate on that field 
of formal education to which he seems best 
adapted. 

The year of specialization serves three 
purposes: First, it gives the student who is 
going to college a sound foundation in, and 
much more than an introduction to, the 
more specialized instructional procedure 
found in institutions of higher learning. 
Second, it offers the student an opportunity 
to “find” himself—to discover his life’s work 
while yet in high school. Third, for those 
pupils who will not enter college, the year 
of specialization may be of great value to 
the individual and to the members of the 
community in which he will live. 


THE VOCATIONAL DIVISION 


At Fessenden Academy, as at all other 
educational institutions, we have pupils 
who, through no fault of their own, find it 
impossible to receive passing grades in the 
academic courses. In too many such in- 
stances the pupil drops out of school for 
the very good reason that he gets nothing 
out of being there. We have therefore 
organized a division in the school which 
seeks to provide some worthwhile experi- 
ences for this type of student, 


“Formal” instruction usually consists of 
courses in practical English and elementary 
mathematics. Aside from these, the student 
spends the major portion of his time in 
working with a teacher in sewing, cooking, 
upholstering, building construction, shop 
work, or agriculture. 

Pupils do not enter the Vocational Di- 
vision until they have completed at least 
one year in the Survey Division. They must 
also be at least sixteen years of age. These 
young people remain in the Vocational 
Division as long as is necessary for them to 
learn how to do well the duties connected 
with their chosen vocation. 


SysTEM OF GRADING 


Our grading formula is designed to 
recognize differences in pupils’ mentality 
and to minimize academic competition be- 
tween bright and dull students. 

At the beginning of each year all pupils 
are given the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. The results of this test give a 
fairly accurate indication of the relative 
differences in the mentality of students in 
any given group. Student achievement ex- 
amination grades are then worked out ac- 
cording to the following formula: 


S = This student’s score 

R = Highest score made in class 

SR = Percentage of highest score made by 
(this) student 

I.Q. = Student’s intelligence quotient 


S 
Step 1. — = SR 
R 


SR 
Step 2. —— = Student's grade 
1.Q. 

Under this system a grade of 70 is pass- 
ing; 80 is necessary for recommendation for 
college entrance; go is above average, and 
100 is excellent. 


TEXTBOOKS 


No specific textbooks are used, simply 
because there are none adequate for our 
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type of program. All books purchased are 
used by the classes as references. Each year, 
however, work books are written by each 
teacher in the school. These work books are 
based on the content of each course in the 
curriculum. 


The organization of our curriculum is 
by no means static. Certain elements 
change from year to year. Course content 
is determined by student needs, and as 


these needs vary according to the trend of 
events in the world about us—so too will 
our curriculum change in order to keep 
pace. We do keep in mind, however, the 
various requirements of accrediting or- 
ganizations, as well as those requirements 
necessary for college entrance. These re- 
quirements always mold a part of our 
thinking in the development of the cur- 
riculum. Following is the Fessenden cur- 
riculum for 1944-45: 


Courses Offered at Fessenden Academy in 1944-45 


Prep. I 


Science—Nature Study 

Mathematics—Numbers at Work 

Social Science—Our World and the People in It 
English i—Reading, Writing, & Talking 

English II—Newspaper 

Music—Clefs and Keys 

Fine Arts—Art in Everyday Life 
Homemaking—Things to Wear 
Agriculture—Man Against Insect 

Manual Arts—Building and Construction 


Prep. Il 


Science—Science at Work 

Mathematics—Community Computations 

Social Science—The Earth; Its Face and Figure 

English—Reading and Composition 

English IlI—Newspaper 

Music—Meeting the Composers 

Fine Arts—Art in Everyday Life 

Homemaking—Personal Grooming and Household 
Decoration 

Agriculture—Broiler Production 

Manual Arts—Building and Construction 


Survey IA & IB 


Science—Science Survey 

Mathematics—Socialized Math. I 

Social Science—The Story of Mankind 

English I—Words at Work 

English II—Newspaper 

Music—Do, Re, Me, Can be Fun 

Fine Arts—Art in Everyday Life 

Homemaking—Home Management and Household 
Etiquette 

Agriculture—Man Against Microbe 

Manual Arts—Building and Construction 


Survey II 
Science—The Living Organism 
Mathematics—Socialized Math. IT 


Social Science—The Citizen: His Privileges and his 
Responsibilities 

English I—Practice in Communication 

English Il—Newspaper 

Music—Music for the Multitude 

Homemaking—Profitable Projects 

Fine Arts—Art in Everyday Life 

Manual Arts—Profitable Projects 


Survey III 


Science—Our Physical Universe 

Mathematics—Applied Mathematics 

Social Science—Cooperation; The Key to Our King- 
dom 

English I—The Joys of Reading 

English I1I—Newspaper 

Music—The Art of Writing Music 

Fine Arts—Art in Everyday Life 

Homemaking—Foods for Vitality 

Agriculture—Farm Practices for the Future 

Manual Arts—Building and Construction 


SPECIALIZED 
Mathematics (Algebra) Physics 
Economics Anatomy 
Chemistry Nursing Practices 
Typing Shorthand 
Business Arithmetic Commercial English 
Sewing Foods 
Tailoring and Designing Harmony 
Conducting Sociology 
Creative Writing Journalism 

VOCATIONAL 
Upholstering Carpentry 
Stone Masonry Cabinet Making 
Sewing Cooking 
Agriculture Horticulture 
Practical Mathematics _—_ English 














OLD FAVORITES DAY 


Each pupil presented, discussed his favorite 
selection from literature or the fine arts 


By GRACE KRATZ 


HE TALL, pleasant-faced junior boy 
"Tiambiea to the front of his English class- 
room. He started speaking. 

“I really have no favorite in the field of 
literature; there are many things I like. 
However, there is one poem I’ve come to 
enjoy very much. You see, two years ago 
at a summer camp one of the counselors 
whom we boys admired greatly recited for 
us “The Cremation of Sam McGee’ by 
Robert Service. Well, I liked it—maybe be- 
cause he did and I liked him, or maybe 
because of the dramatic way he presented 
it. Anyway, if you'll bear with me, I'd like 
to recite it for you now in the hope that 
you'll come to like it too.” 

And recite it he did, that tall junior boy, 
without notes. His class members registered 
their approval variously—nodding, gig- 
gling, grinning. 

My third-year English class was off on an 
Old Favorites Day, or rather, because of the 
very large enrolment of the class, off on 
what became an Old Favorites Week. 

Ever an admirer of the ideas of Dr. Reed 
Smith of the University of South Carolina, 
I was giving my class a chance to act upon 


—_*-——_- 


Eprror’s Note: The author found that 
Dr. Reed Smith hadn’t exaggerated when 
he wrote that an Old Favorites Day “has 
unexpectedly delightful possibilities” in the 
English classroom. In fact, the Day 
stretched into a Week, and the pupils have 
been clamoring for a return engagement. 
Miss Kratz teaches English in DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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a suggestion he had made in The Teaching 
of Literature. Wrote Dr. Smith: 

Another plan that has yielded surprisingly rich 
returns in appreciation is to set aside the literature 
period on the last Friday of the month as a sort 
of Old Favorites Day. From the literature studied 
the preceding month teacher and class together 
will choose the selections they like best, both prose 
and poetry, and work out a program of interpreta- 
tive reading. . . . This device has unexpectedly de- 
lightful possibilities. 

He’s right! It has! 

Our old favorites, however, we limited 
neither to the field of literature nor to the 
class. We included the entire field of the 
fine arts and invited six faculty members, 
including teacher, to participate in the pro- 
gram. Two other faculty members came as 
guests. All, pupils and instructors, agreed 
the results were stimulating. 

Several pupils read favorite poems. A 
number of others played recordings of their 
best-liked musical selections. There was, 
among these, only one crooner’s effort; 
but there were Tchaikowsky’s “Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor”, the “Warsaw Con- 
certo”, “Danse Macabre”, “Traumerei”, 
and “Claire de Lune”. Would you have 
guessed it from bobby-sockers? 

Architecture and painting were not 
ignored. The Parthenon, that WPA project 
of ancient Greece, was described in fascinat- 
ing detail by an embryonic architect. An 
original painting of a Lake Erie lighthouse 
was brought to class by a boy whose neigh- 
bor was the artist. Gainsborough’s “Blue 
Boy” and “The Expulsion from Eden” 
were presented, if not introduced, to the 
class. 
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suggested that they would like to see pupil 
participation tried for the entire year. The 
past school year I had that opportunity, 
because I had five sections of United States 
history. With one preparation, I now feel 
free to spend all the time on this one sub- 
ject. If it hadn’t been my good fortune to 
have just one preparation, I would have 
been unable to do it the whole year as it 
requires a great deal of reading and re- 
search on the part of the teacher as well as 
the pupils. 

The first week I told the class that they 
would have an opportunity to choose the 
units in the book which they wished to 
study. A period was set aside in which each 
pupil spoke for his favorite unit. A vote 
was taken at the end of the hour, and at the 
end of the day the ballots were counted and 
the least popular units were discarded for 
this year. 

Later on in the year a day was set aside 
when pupils handed in the names of topics 
which they wished to study on the pres- 
ent conflict. Suggested topics were placed 
on the board and left there a week for all 
to look at and think about. A week later a 
period was designated for discussing their 
favorite topics and at the end of the class 
a ballot was taken. The votes were counted 
at the end of the day. The pupils asked as 
many questions as they wanted to on the 
various units. These questions were handed 
in during the middle of the previous unit 
so as to give me ample time to organize the 
new unit and find the necessary references. 

In all cases, I believe that each pupil 
should have a choice of books or periodi- 
cals which he wishes to use for a par- 
ticular unit. In adult life, we have our 
favorite magazine or newspaper; therefore, 
I feel that a pupil should have the right 
to choose whatever he wishes to read. This 
system also introduces him to many new 
sources which he may learn to like better 
than the ones with which he is familiar. I 
would also like to add that a student can 
bring into class any reference of his own 


choosing if it is on the subject at hand. 

Instead of allowing the class to elect just 
anybody to be a leader, I stipulated that 
leaders must have maintained an average 
of eighty-five or better on the past unit— 
as a leader needs to read more than the 
average pupil to carry on an intelligent dis- 
cussion. Some of the leaders during the past 
school year have had an 1.Q. as low as 
eighty-five, which shows that if anyone was 
really willing to “dig”, he could lead the 
class. 

While the pupils lead the discussions and 
call on only those people who volunteer, 1 
tabulate the number and quality of reci- 
tations. The people who have maintained 
an average below eighty-five are given the 
first opportunity to give information from 
their notes, and then the others may talk. 
This encourages the timid ones to come 
forward, and it also makes the better stu- 
dent read beyond his text. The combi- 
nation tends to bring about a much more 
interesting discussion. 

After all additional information has been 
given by the class, the leader gives his—and 
he usually tries to have something. After 
this, the leader looks to me to see if I have 
any information to volunteer. At the end 
of each unit, written anonymous criticisms 
of the unit are handed in. Those criticisms 
that pertain to the class are taken up in 
class; those that relate to the method of 
conducting the class are taken up in the 
next leaders’ meeting. 

Perhaps the arrangement of the room has 
also made the discussions in the class more 
interesting. The average size of the class 
is thirty-two. There are twenty-eight chairs 
in the circle, and the others are in the two 
corners. Whenever possible, I also sit in the 
circle with the pupils. This enables them to 
see one another and learn to talk to one 
another instead of just to the teacher. 

Some of the criticisms that came from the 
classes during the past year are very inter- 
esting and make me feel that the extra work 
is well worth the effort: 
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“When we hear discussions from many different 
books, it makes history seem more like a story.” 

“I like the way the pupils lead the discussion. 
They get more out of it and so do we. I like the 
round table discussion. We can talk to everyone. 
We also get to know each other in this way.” 

“I like the way we try to bring history to life 
and make it something real so it will be interesting 
and become a part of us.” 

“I think a student gets more out of class when 
we have this type of discussion. You can get the 
viewpoint of several before you make up your own 
mind.” 


The adverse criticisms are somewhat in 
the following trend of thought: 


“I wish that a method could be devised so as 
to get everyone in on the discussion.” 

“Quite a few of the persons who recited did not 
speak distinctly; therefore I didn’t get much from 
what they said.” 

“I didn’t like the way we went so slow at first 
and then at the end we had to rush to finish the 
unit.” 


Up to the present we have been unable to 
get everyone in a class to participate in a 
discussion. Some of the leaders and pupils, 


including myself, have tried to persuade 
the more timid persons, but in some cases 
our efforts were fruitless. I will say that 
more participate through this method than 
in previous years, but it’s not perfect. The 


student leaders and I have also tried to get 
all to speak more distinctly, and in most 
cases some improvement has been shown. 
Most leaders now ask the individuals to 
try to speak louder. 

The leaders have decided to time their 
work so that the discussion will not lag, and 
this criticism is not very prevalent any 
more. Most of the student body often 
wishes there were more time to go into 
more detail on a unit. This pleases me very 
much as I want all to realize that there is 
much more to be studied on any unit, and 
that we do the best we can in the tame 
allotted. I am hoping that the pupil will 
study independently on his favorite unit, 
which some are doing. 

This was truly my most successful year 
with United States history. Very few pupils 
in these classes disliked history. I suppose to 
desire that all should is expecting too much. 

If any teacher is willing to put forth a 
little effort, is not afraid of adverse criti- 
cism, and has a will to do his utmost to 
make history live, I am certain that the 
results will be worth the effort. It will make 
intelligent, thinking citizens who under- 
stand that there are at least two sides to 
every question. 





“A married woman teacher on tenure may become 
pregnant but she must not be physically incapaci- 
tated during pregnancy or during child birth or 
she is incompetent and can be dismissed for in- 
competency.” 


What kind of double talk is that? 


—asks Daniel R. Hodgdon in “School Law Review” 
in this issue. To read the facts in this case and Dr. 
Hodgdon's criticism of the court's decisions, 


See page 49 











Experiments for the Future 
CITIZEN 


Enlivening the Problems of 
American Democracy course 


By MOE FRANKEL 


EXTBOOKS can be awfully dull to the 
high-school pupil. Over a period of 
years the social-studies teachers of Clifford 
Scott High School have tried various pro- 
cedures to supplement and enliven the text. 
We follow a unit method with our senior 
class groups in the Problems of American 
Democracy course, so pupils use many sets 
of textbooks as well as supplementary 
books in the library. Visual aids have been 
widely used in the past but without too 
much success—due, in the main, to the lack 
of good, applicable films. Recordings have 
been tried, and are being used with in- 
creasing success because of the number of 
programs offered and the interest of non- 
profit groups in making their recordings 
available. 

In the past nine years senior students in 
the two schools in which I have taught have 
given the lie to the assertion that this age 
group cannot read and understand the best 
of the current magazines. These pupils are 


Eprror’s Note: The author returned to 
teaching in October 1944, after two years 
with the American Red Cross on overseas 
duty. He writes, “During those two years I 
observed the effect of public-school educa- 
tion on the men in service. It gave me an 
opportunity to evaluate for myself the 
methods and procedures commonly used in 
teaching, and the materials employed. 
Many of the ideas presented in this article 
are the result of my experiences abroad.” 
Mr. Frankel is head of the social-studies 
department of Scott High School, East 
Orange, N. J. 


not in “select” groups—they are all mem- 
bers of the regular classes in both college 
and non-college curriculums. 

A number of subscriptions are taken each 
year to such publications as Survey Graphic, 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, and American 
Mercury. Next year we plan to add Free 
World to the list. 

The first assignment using these maga- 
zines evokes as violent criticism as one gets 
from new inductees into the services. But 
at the end of “boot training” the difficult 
seems commonplace. So it is with these 
magazine readings. Each month more in- 
terest is shown, for the mental avenues are 
being paved and travelling becomes easier. 
Articles of controversy and fact, written by 
well-known, on-the-spot authors, add new 
meaning to the pages of the text. Textbook 
reading becomes easier as the mass of con- 
densed material is shown to be essential to 
the understanding of any citizen. 

There are many publications written for 
high-school pupils, but these we reject be- 
cause the material they contain is pre- 
digested. The same objection applies to 
certain general magazines which condense 
articles, thus allowing the editors a chance 
to omit or point up specific portions as 
they please. 

A pupil’s interest in an article has shown 
itself often in his desire to read the follow- 
up article by the same author in next 
month’s issue. Often an article provides the 
incentive to read the book from which the 
article has been reprinted, for example, 
Owen Lattimore’s Solution In Asia, chap- 
ters of which appeared in recent editions 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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We work on the supposition that reading 
provokes more reading, but we realize that 
this approach is not the only answer. An- 
other and successful procedure is the audi- 
torium forum. Pupils are familiar with 
radio techniques and like to imitate that 
which they know to be successful with 
adults. 

A panel of four pupils, with a student 
chairman, takes over the auditorium pro- 
gram and carries on without teacher inter- 
ference. Opposing sides of a question are 
presented—two speakers for each side. Talks 
are limited to five minutes and the audience 
is then asked to participate in a general 
question-and-discussion period. The panel 
is the “board of experts”, so they must be 
prepared to handle questions from the 
floor. 

In one panel on the pros and cons of a 
new constitution for New Jersey, a hotly 
debated issue in this state in the last elec- 
tion, the negative side secured material 
right from the heart of the opposition, 
Jersey City’s Mayor Hague himself. 

In another forum on the question of 
whether compulsory military training for a 
period of one year for every boy should 
be adopted by this country, one of the 
volunteers, after exhausting the available 
material on the subject, commented several 
days before his presentation that he was 
“not so sure now that it is the best thing”. 

In these activities there can be little ques- 
tion about whether the text is boring or 
whether more reading should be done. The 
interest is there, and this interest can only 
be satisfied in one way—more research, 
which means more reading. 

There is one more practice, recently 
started, which should also be mentioned. 
This innovation is valuable not only to the 
education of the pupil, but also of the 
teacher, and likewise serves to sell the 
school to the community and the outside 
public. We are always stressing the point 
that the subject must live, and how better 
can this be brought about than by inviting 


speakers to talk to the senior class on the 
particular unit on which they are work- 
ing? 

For example, when the classes were work- 
ing on the “Family and Marriage” unit, 
the head case worker from the Bureau of 
Family Service came in and gave the group 
an insight into the work of the agency, the 
problems met, and the methods of handling 
them. 

This was the first time that this agency 
had been invited to talk to a group of stu- 
dents. As for the pupils—here was a person 
giving them the story of real experiences 
which coincided with and backed up the 
material of their texts. Interest in the unit 
quickened, and even our most sophisticated 
groups were disturbed to learn that these 
problems do not exist only in the mind of 
some author. 

In the unit on “Crime” the local judge 
duplicated this procedure, and gave us a 
clear picture of crime in the community. 

In the unit on “Industrial Relations” our 
technique was expanded. On three days 
within one week representatives of the State 
Federation of Labor, of management, and 
of the C. I. O. council appeared before our 
seniors to talk about the various aspects 
of the labor problem. Each talk aroused in- 
terest in the following one. Discussion at 
the meetings and in the various classrooms 
was vigorous. There are at least two sides 
to every question—in this instance three 
sides. 

On issues of this sort textbooks leave 
much unsaid. Outside reading must be 
done in all sorts of books, magazines and 
newspapers. A heated discussion will force 
the participants to search for material in 
support of their prejudices, and in this 
search these prejudices can be shaken. The 
enthusiasm of the speakers on the first ven- 
ture of its kind in the state had its carry- 
over to the students. 

Perhaps the procedures outlined in this 
article are an approach to what should be 
meant by “progressive education”. That is 
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of little concern to our teachers. Call it 
what you will. We like to believe we are 
preserving what has been considered edu- 
cation for centuries—a knowledge of the 
past and the present to be used to make a 
better future. We in the social studies have 


a responsibility in providing a basis for the 
pupil to understand good citizenship. This 
cannot be done by feeding him more pap 
and less meat. Season the meat if it must 
be done, but be sure the intellectual diet 
is well stocked with it. 


Code of Social Practices for Girls: 
PTA-Pupil Project 


Members of the executive board of Ventura, 
Cal., Junior High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and members of the executive board of the 
Girls League of the Junior High School, in joint 
discussions on January 28 and March 10, 1944, have 
agreed upon the following code of social practices 
for the gth- and 1oth-grade girls of this school, 

The application of any such code to individual 
cases must depend upon the girl’s maturity of 
judgment, her age relative to her grade-placement, 
and various other factors of the particular situation. 

Hence, the suggestions made here are to be 
thought of as a general guide rather than a final 
authority on any subject. 

1. Since it was evident that girls of these grades 
do date, it was assumed that our discussion should 
concern problems of dating rather than the ques- 
tion of whether or not the girl should go out with 
a boy. It was agreed that dates on school nights 
should be discouraged but that when circumstances 
made exceptions, the date should not last later than 
10 o'clock, if the health of the boy or girl was to 
be considered. Very rarely on a school night should 
the girl return later than this hour, While there 
was some difference of opinion, it was generally 
agreed that for Friday and Saturday nights, 12:30 
was the accepted hour for the girls to be home 
from a date. 

2. It was also agreed that for at least some 
of the dates the girl should provide the after-the- 
show refreshments in her home, rather than being 
kept out too late waiting for service in a public 
eating-place. Such a plan, however, calls for co- 
operation on the part of the girl's parents. 

g. When the use of a car is involved, special 
problems seem to arise, because many of the boys 
do not have licenses to drive at night. It was agreed 
that unless the boy had the necessary license and 
had proved himself a responsible driver, an adult 


should accompany the couple or couples when their 
date meant the use of a car. This responsibility 
should be shared by the parents of both the boys 
and the girls. 

4. On the question of junior-high-school girls 
dating servicemen, no problem is involved if the 
boy has already been a friend prior to his entrance 
in the service. Furthermore, if the girl meets the 
serviceman through the accepted channels of social 
introductions and if the boy is of ‘teen age, the 
group felt that dates with servicemen might be per- 
mitted. The advisability of having her parents meet 
the servicemen before any dates were made was 
emphasized. 

5. It was unanimously agreed that the girls should 
not date more than twice a week and that “going 
steady” in the true sense of its meaning is not ad- 
visable for junior-high-school girls. In other words, 
it is good practice for a junior-high-school girl to 
have several friends among the boys. 

6. It was also agreed that junior-high-school girls 
should not go to public dancehalls. If a girl goes 
to hear one of the “name” bands, she and her 
group should be accompanied by an adult chaperon. 

7. There was also unanimous agreement that 
under present conditions a junior-high-school girl 
should not be out after dark alone or with other 
girls. 

8. In buying clothes it was agreed that a girl 
should have the right to spend the money she has 
earned herself, or has been given as an allowance, 
as she thinks best, provided she is willing to abide 
by her mistakes. It was pointed out that the mother 
was a valuable assistant in selecting one’s clothes 
and that the girl would wisely seek her mother's 
suggestions. 

Various other items were discussed but they 
seemed to present no particular problems.—LILLIAN 
F. Bipwe in Sierra Educational News. 





BOOKS BEYOND the 


Altoona High School’s 
War Memorial Library 


BUDGET 


By MAUD MINSTER 


PEAKING OF READING, a high-school pupil 
S said she could not keep up with the 
late books. Her teacher told her she did 
not need to keep up, she needed to catch 
up, to read the “must” books of the past 
and the present which are building stones 
for character, success, and happiness. 

Throughout the ages memorials have 
been erected to the war dead. Frequently 
these have been made from marble, stone, 
brick, cement—in the form of tombs, pyra- 
mids, mausoleums, temples, columns, stat- 
ues on foot, and statues on horseback. 

With World War II, there seems to be 
a trend to “living memorials”, such as 
parks, playgrounds, hospital beds, swim- 
ming pools, scholarships, research work, aid 
for crippled children, trees, books, etc. 

The Altoona Senior High School has 
been presented with a new type of memo- 
rial. Parents of an alumnus, a service man 
who won't return, decided to perpetuate his 
memory in the community he loved, in the 
school for which he successfully worked to 
bring honor and credit, by establishing a 
memorial library to include books which 
the regular budget cannot supply. 


——_— kk 


Epiror’s Note: An example of the trend 
toa more useful kind of war memorial than 
the solemn, chilly stuff that rose in the wake 
of World War I is the Memorial Library 
of Altoona, Pa., Senior High School. The 
Library was begun by a memorial gift from 
the parents of an alumnus who died in the 
armed forces. Since then, members of the 
family and various friends have made fre- 
quent gifts to the Library fund. Miss 
Minster is librarian of the school. 


‘ 


The first contribution was used to pur- 
chase the twenty-one volumes of The Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. Since May 
1944, checks for three to twenty-five dollars 
have been added to the memorial fund by 
friends and members of the family. In place 
of gifts for anniversaries, birthdays and 
graduations, a check is sent to the memorial 
fund in honor of the occasion. The li- 
brarian acknowledges receipt of the con- 
tribution to the person honored, and sends 
a copy to the donor. Instead of flowers in 
case of a death, a book is added in memory 
of the deceased person. 

A Phi Beta Kappa fraternity brother 
supplied a copy of his recently published 
book in memory of his young friend. 

A touching tribute was paid by a child- 
hood playmate. While recuperating from a 
bullet wound, in a hospital in France, this 
young man was sent five dollars for a pint 
of blood he had contributed. He sent the 
money to our memorial fund and ex- 
pressed the hope that knowledge derived 
from materials purchased will save readers 
from a life of future doubt and danger 
such as men of the world are experiencing 
today. 

Two regulation-size sections of library 
shelving have been provided for the books, 
accompanied by a framed photograph of 
the boy in whose memory it was established. 
A plaque with a suitable inscription is also 
being made. 

A specially-designed bookplate has been 
placed in each of the one hundred books 
now comprising the collection. 

The father and mother are delighted 
with the project and the use the school is 
making of the material. They plan to con- 
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tinue expanding the library in memory of 
their son, Lt. (j.g.) Charles David Pack. 

There may be persons in numerous com- 
munities who wish to honor war dead and 
who would be interested in knowing that 
schools and other institutions will help in 
organizing such projects. 

No gift has the possibility of adding 
more happiness and richness to life than 
books. Surround people with books and 
many of them will read. Reading is a habit 
that can be acquired, and it is indispen- 
sable to one who wishes to be well 


informed. 

Boys and girls have a right to be sur- 
rounded by books which are nourishing, 
cleansing mental food, just as they have a 
right to a supply of water sufficient for 


— 


PAMPHLET NOTES 


their physical nourishment and cleansing. 

Surround boys and girls with attractive 
books and they will make acquaintances of 
many authors, friends of some, and life- 
long companions of others. 

It is important for pupils to learn how 
to find what is needed when it is needed. 
To become adequately familiar with books 
and the use of them students need to be 
surrounded by numerous books of various 
kinds, books which make it possible to 
“catch up”. 

Books are practical memorials for schools 
and other institutions—they provide infor- 
mation, inspiration, knowledge and power. 

What could be a more worthy memorial 
than one which implants in boys and girls 
a lasting love for books? 


~ 


By PHILIP W. L. COX 


Has the effective political-educational role played 
by organized laber during recent years, especially 
during the recent primary and election campaigns, 
stabbed you awake? Do you feel the need of exact 
information regarding labor's frame of reference? 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations (718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C.) makes avail. 
able the following materials at low cost: Economic 
Outlook, 10¢; For the Nation's Security (Analysis 
of Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill), 5¢; 
As We Win (Reconversion and Demobilization), 5¢; 
Political Primer for All Americans, 5¢; Labor and 
Education, 5¢; Good Shelter for Everyone, 10¢; 
With Victory (Picture strip version, in color, of As 
We Win), 1¢; Labor and Religion, 5¢. 


A Guide to the Social Studies Program of San 
Francisco Junior High Schools (1944) has been pre- 
pared by selected teachers and librarians under the 
directon of Albert D. Graves, Deputy Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools of San Francisco. 
The bulletin discusses the nature and function of 
the social studies, anticipated outcomes, needs of 
pupils, and community participation. There follow 
outlines of units, suggestions for using learning ma- 
terials, for teaching, and for evaluating progress. 


The Committee on Long Time Planning of the 


New Jersey Education Association presents a prog- 
ress report and record of democratic discussions of 
the six topics set for 1943-44. Thirty seven thousand 
five hundred ninety three persons participated in 
606 meetings in 152 communities—a record to be 
proud of. Topics for 1944-45, printed on the back 
cover, are: Our State Constitution: How Shall We 
Vote in November?; Should We Have Compulsory 
Military Training after the War?; Youth after 3:15 
Pp.M.—What and Where?; Character—How De- 
veloped?; and U. S. Foreign Policy after the War? 
Copies are available to “lovers of democracy” from 
Superintendent Edgar M. Finck, Chairman, Tom's 
River, N.J. 


Looking Forward with the Palma Public Schools 
is the title of a very effective mimeographed hand- 
book for the administrative, supervising, and teach- 
ing staff for 1944-45, prepared by Carl C. Byers, 
Superintendent of Schools of Palma, N.M. 


An unusual topic, Free-Hand Paper Cutting, is 
treated by Cornelia Carter in a booklet published 
by McKnight ané McKnight (Bloomington, IIl., 84 
pages, $1.). Teacher and pupil are given working 
diagrams and directions for cutting letters and num- 
bers for posters, book covers, and other purposes, 
in accordance with accepted principles of art. 





The Faculty STEERING 
Committee Meets 


By 
GRACE LAWRENCE 


(The Faculty Steering Committee 
is in session. Mr. Porter, the only 
man left on the faculty, was 
chosen as chairman, because, jeal- 
ously, the women couldn't agree 
on one of themselves.) 


Mr. Porter: Now, girls, what about some 
furniture for the rest room? 

Miss Lawson (enthusiastically): Fine—fine 
idea! 

Miss Collier (ready for an argument at the 

' drop of the hat): What's fine about it? 
You can’t tell that until you get the 
furniture. If anyone suggests— 

Miss Arundsen: There’s some lovely 
modern furniture in Murdoch's. Not 
that I hold to modern furniture all the 
time. My sister had a lovely settee that 
was made—it had a name plate in the 
back—no, under the right back leg—the 
date was 1754—a beautiful brocade. The 
babies would have ruined it except she 
used a rubber— 

Miss Heplin (sotto voce): My gaudy neck- 
tie! Garrulous Gertie is off again! (enjoy- 
ing the situation) Where did you say the 
date was? 

Miss Arundsen: Now, it may have been 
under the curve—funny, I just helped 
clean that—and she had a scarf to match 
on the gate-leg— 


—- ss» 


Epiror’s Note: The faculty steering 
committee started out to consider furniture 
for the rest room. But you know how it is, 
Sometimes. Miss Lawrence teaches in 
Linden, N. J., Junior High School. 
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Mr. Porter (helplessly): One minute, one 
minute now, where was I? Oh, well, we 
don’t have to decide now on modern— 
or, well, old-fashioned— 

Miss Gleeson (majestically): “Period” is the 
word. 

Mr. Porter (tactfully): You girls surely 
know your household terms. Now the 
first thing for us to do is to appoint— 

Miss Gleeson: “Interior decorating”, not 
“household”, Mr. Porter. 

Miss Collier: I object to anyone being ap- 
pointed. We should vote. I object to your 
deciding what should be done first, and 
I certainly object to— 

Mr. Porter: All right, all right . . . all right. 
Just as you say, only let’s get started. I'll 
list the things we should do on the 
blackboard, and then you decide— 

Miss Brittling (overcome with her position 
as head of the English department): You 
have the phrase in the wrong place, Mr. 
Porter. We won't be doing anything on 
the blackboard. Start your sentence— 

Mr. Porter: Okay—okay. (a little nettled) 
I’m just a lowly math teacher who doesn't 
get a raise because he has no relative on 
the Board— 

Miss Brittling: Mr. Porter, are you imply- 
ing that just because I am a niece of 
—(choking) my uncle, that—that there's 
no merit—oh, dear, here I've been long 
hours on the bus—I mean there was no 
bus (bursting into tears). There’s just no 
appreciation for work done on the part of 
one’s colleagues— 

Miss Heplin (patting her on the back): 
Come, come, honey. We all think you 
did a swell job on the graduation. 
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Miss Pendleton (an English teacher who 
has resented Miss Brittling as head of 
the department): Calm yourself, please. 
Don’t let a phrase get you. Why, you 
used one out of place yourself. “Of one’s 
colleagues” should be after— 

Miss Brittling: What? What? After my 
twenty years of teaching? (rising to her 
feet) I'll show you—I'll diagram it! Mr. 
Porter! No chalk? Well, I'll dramatize it. 
I often do that with children. (seizing 
Miss Lawson by the shoulders) You stand 
there. You're the subject, “apprecia- 
tion” — 

Miss Lawson: That's me, all right. I’m sup- 
posed to appreciate all the rest of the 
faculty, but no one— 

Miss Brittling (bristling with executive 
fervor): Here’s an imaginary line. Stand 
on it to the left— 

Miss Lawson: That's easy. I've had a lot of 
practice—been toeing a line ever since 
I've been here. My only regret is that 
some other folks get away with— 

Miss Brittling: “Is” is the verb. (pushing 
Miss Arundsen) Stand motionless, Miss 
Arundsen. You're not a verb of action— 

Miss Heplin (to Miss Lawson): No action? 
Sort of hard on Mamie’s tongue! 

Miss Brittling: Now, Miss Collier, you be 
the modifier, “no”. 

Miss Lawson: Smart, darn smart! Collier’s 
been “a-noing” me for twelve years come 
next Whitsunday. Now, every time I have 
a conversation with her, I start, “I know 
you don’t think so, but—” Then I go to 
town on the “but”. I never get anywhere 


—she still says “No”. One day I thought 
I had her. I said, “Rossie, the Teachers 
Association has been softening up the 
Board a bit on the salary schedule. 
Would you like a raise in September?” 
She said, “No, I have to live through the 
summer. I'd rather have it in June.” Nice 
girl to take on a date—save a fellow a lot 
of money. All he’d have to do is suggest 
the expensive places. 

Miss Pendleton: 1 think “appreciation” is 
a predicate noun. (pulling Miss Lawson 
to the right) You're not the subject—the 
subject is understood. 

Miss Lawson (refusing to budge): Aw, let 
me be the misunderstood subject! 

Miss Brittling: No levity, Mary. We'd get 
no place with our work in class if the 
children acted like— 

Miss Collier: I object to being the modifier. 
There no room for me to stand—the 
desks are nailed down. I object to desks 
that can’t be moved. 

Miss Arundsen (forgetting she’s a verb of 
being, and walking to the front row): The 
other day I was having a lovely game in 
my room and I discovered my desks were 
movable, like these. Just release the catch, 
Aida. Of course we couldn't get very far 
—so many children want to go to the 
lavatory once you start a game. I guess 
it’s the activity. When we were in school 
—remember?—we had a recess and that 
was all, but of course with the longer 
session, now— 


Curtain 


Those Handbooks We Write 


Anyone who has examined a considerable num- 
ber of school “handbooks”—tabloid volumes giv- 
ing students information about their schools and 
studies—must have been taken aback by the ques- 
tionable English that the handbooks exhibit. It 
appears that teachers who are zealous in the class- 
room to teach clear expression, the logical develop- 
ment of the paragraph, good sentence structure, 


the precise use of words, and the “decencies” of 
punctuation and capitalization—these same teach- 
ers are willing to put before their pupils dubiously 
written matter that has all the prestige of print 
and the imprimatur of the school. For, with some 
exceptions, school handbooks abound in the very 
solecisms that teachers toil to erase from student 
writing.—ARTHUR MINTON in The English Journal. 





90 MORE MINUTES 
for LUNCH 


By FRED W. HUNTER 


A reply to Treanor’s 
“The Great Unwashed” 


FTER reading the article, “The Great 
Unwashed”, by Mr. Treanor in the 
January 1945 CLEARING House, we opened 
our eyes and wondered whether we are 
really among the few when we wash our 
hands before we eat. At any rate we do that 
very thing. 

David Crockett Junior High School, in 
Beaumont, Tex., has an enrolment of be- 
tween five and six hundred students at the 
present time. The lunch hour is forty-five 
minutes in length—twenty minutes more 
than in Mr. Treanor’s school. Pupils are 
on duty to give tickets to their fellow stu- 
dents after their hands are washed. A stu- 
dent is not allowed to enter the cafeteria 
to buy a lunch, or in the auditorium to eat 
a lunch brought from home, unless he has 
a ticket to present to the student on duty 
at the door. The ticket collectors are on 
duty only half of the lunch hour, so there 
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Eprtror’s Note: In the January 1945 issue 
of THe CLearinGc House, John H. Treanor 
discussed a junior high school which has 
25-minute lunch periods. In the past 10 
years Mr. Treanor has not seen a pupil of 
the school wash his hands before lunch, 
because there is neither time nor facilities 
for it—although the school’s health program 
deals with the dangers of germ-laden hands. 
In this article Mr. Hunter, principal of 
David Crockett Junior High School, Beau- 
mont, Tex., explains the advantages of that 
school’s 45-minute lunch period, where 
time and facilities are provided for hand 
washing, and also a daily intramural sports 
program. 
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is ample time for them to eat. 

We do not boast that we have the most 
up-to-date washing facilities available, but 
there are lavatories for girls and boys, 
with plenty of soap and paper towels fur- 
nished. 

Mr. Treanor, we invite you to come to 
Crockett and see junior-high-school pupils 
wash their hands expressly before lunch. 

We are proud of another phase of work 
here in Crockett—namely, our noon-time 
intramural tournaments. These are teacher 
sponsored, but are carried on strictly by 
the pupils. The boys play two games during 
each half of the noon hour. Seasonal sports 
are used. The seventh-grade boys play new- 
comb as a leadout to their volleyball games. 
Seventh, eighth and ninth graders take part 
in volleyball, softball, and basketball 
games. In volleyball and basketball shorter 
tournaments are held for the seventh 
graders than for the eighth- and ninth- 
grade students. Touch football has been 
used successfully in the seventh grade. 

A tournament in badminton is carried 
on for members of the Officials Club. (More 
will be said about this club later.) Tennis 
is played by individuals in the parks after 
school. Horseshoe tournaments are run for 
those who do not take part in other tourna- 
ments, because of small size or physical 
handicaps. Approximately 95 per cent of 
the boys participate in these activities. 
Games begin the first day of school and con- 
tinue through the last day. 

The tournaments for girls are held after 
school. Seventh, eighth and ninth graders 
participate in mnewcomb tournaments. 
Soccer-baseball replaced volleyball this year 
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and served as a good lead-up game for soft- 
ball, which is the final tournament of the 
year. 

Each homeroom has a team composed of 
all members of the room who want to par- 
ticipate. Tournaments are held first be- 
tween teams of each grade, to determine 
grade championships in each event. The 
winners then play to determine the school 
champions. 

Members of the Officials Club, a boys’ 
organization, serve as officials for the tour- 
naments. The membership in this club, 
which is composed of forty-five boys, holds 
over from one year to the next for all who 
are in good standing. New members are 
chosen by a nominating committee from 
the club on approval of the sponsor, the 
boys’ physical-education teacher and coach. 


A part of the pledge provides for a mem- 
ber’s automatic expulsion if he fails to 
appear for duty three times, or shows dis- 
orderly conduct as an official. 

Girls elected from each homeroom serve 
as scorekeepers for the games and report 
the results. 

We find that this program serves several 
purposes, among which are: 

To furnish competition for all who wish 
to participate. 

To provide more pupils with some 
definite form of recreation on our limited 
playground space. 

To encourage school attendance. 

To prevent an overflow in the hand- 
washing line and the cafeteria line at noon. 

To reduce playground discipline prob- 
lems to a minimum. 


Eight Questions on a Plan for Improving 


Student Government 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


In an article, “Three-Branch Student Govern- 
ment” (THE CLEARING House, January 1945), I 
asked for answers to eight questions on student 
government. The article suggested that the stu- 
dent council be operated under a charter rather 
than a constitution, and that the council's three 
functions be separated and placed in the hands of 
a legislative council, an executive cabinet, and a 
judicial board. Answers from schools in many 
States, with exceptions to be noted, favor the fol- 
lowing features for a student council: 

A charter instead of a constitution. 

Separation of legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions. 

A code of standing rules or school] laws voted by 
the pupils. 

The teaching of parliamentary law. 

Classes for executives. 

No courtroom procedure in discipline cases. 

Orientation classes to explain student govern- 
ment to entering pupils. 

In general, the workability of the plan proposed 
in the article. 


Several respondents conditioned their answers on 
the willingness of school administrators to give 
more attention to this important phase of edu- 
cation. One did not favor a judicial body. (I have 
seen such a body work out very well, indeed.) An- 
other doubted the formal teaching of parliamen- 
tary law. (In my Education as Guidance, page 283, 
is described a plan for the use of the first ten 
minutes of an oral English class twice a week for 
teaching parliamentary law.) 

As to having classes for officers, another respond- 
ent expressed doubts—but the manifest mistakes 
of executives are a serious handicap to the effec- 
tiveness of democracy. Finally, one writer wisely 
answered the question on the practicability of the 
plan proposed: “No, unless principals and teach- 
ers are willing to devote more time to it than 
they have been willing in the past.” 

That last is a good keynote. And can San Fran- 
cisco and Washington possibly succeed unless we 
develop the “grass roots” foundations through 
effective practice in all of the nation’s schools and 
colleges? 





Territory-wide school program on 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


By JUNE JOHNSON 


OR MANY YEARS, health education has 

been emphasized and has held an 
honored position in the Hawaiian school 
program. At different periods of time, there 
have been particular phases requiring 
special attention as community conditions 
warranted. Some of these emphases were 
immediate and emergent in nature while 
others were long term. 

To illustrate, a few years ago considera- 
ble attention was given to poliomyelitis 
when the number of cases in Hawaii 
made the community fearful of a possible 
large-scale spread of the disease. Then, in 
1944, an epidemic of dengue fever necessi- 
tated stringent community measures to 
bring it under control. Now that no cases 
of these diseases have been reported for 
some time the need for educational atten- 
tion to them has lessened considerably. 

Other diseases, however, such as tubercu- 
losis and the venereal diseases, which are 
still reported in considerable numbers, 
constitute an important public-health prob- 
lem. The study of tuberculosis was placed 
in the school educational program some 
years ago but attention to the venereal 
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Epitor’s Note: “This article,” writes 
W. Tate Robinson, director of the Division 
of Health Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, of the Territory of Hawaii, 
“explains the educational program on 
venereal disease which has proved very 
successful in the intermediate schools and 
high schools of Hawaii.” Miss Johnson is 
school health-education administrator of 
the Board of Health, Territory of Hawaii, 
with headquarters in Honolulu. 
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diseases has been a rather recent develop- 
ment. 

Three years ago, those in charge of the 
venereal-disease control program in the 
Territory realized that youth must be 
better informed if permanent gains against 
these diseases were to be made. While it 
might be argued that the venereal diseases 
are seldom to be found among student 
groups and hence no attention to them is 
needed in schools, those concerned with 
the venereal-disease control program con- 
tend that the diseases are most commonly 
acquired between the time of leaving school 
and marriage, and youth therefore need to 
be forearmed with adequate knowledge. 
Also, these future participating members 
of the community need such information in 
order to be intelligent about an important 
health problem which in one way or an- 
other affects all members of the community. 
Thus the present school “VD” program, 
the result of a close, cooperative effort on 
the part of the Territorial Board of Health 
and the Department of Public Instruction, 
came into being. 

The role of the Board of Health was to 
supply medical and scientific supervision 
and necessary funds for the work, while 
that of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was to release a qualified person to do 
the work, give entree into the secondary 
schools, and supervise the securing and pro- 
ducing of educational materials. 

The educator who was to formulate the 
school program made a study of the ma- 

*See page 268—American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 35, March 1945, “Sanitary Aspects of 
the Control of the 1943-1944 Epidemic of Dengue 


Fever in Honolulu,” Wesley E. Gilbertson, P.A. 
Engineer (R), F.A.P.H.A. 
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terials available and of descriptive matter 
concerning programs being followed on the 
continental United States. She  corre- 
sponded with and weighed the opinions of 
authorities engaged in venereal disease 
work. The philosophy and criteria for the 
Hawaiian program were then developed. 
These were later modified and adjusted as 
necessary. 

The venereal disease educational pro- 
gram was developed along two lines, (1) 
teacher education, and (2) student instruc- 
tion on the secondary level. In order to 
develop an understanding of the need for 
such education of youth and its place in 
the school program, a series of staff meet- 
ings was held on the four main islands. 
Conferences with school administrators, 
faculty and department meetings, and 
teacher institutes were the media used for 
the presentation of the school program. 

The venereal-disease control officer of 
the Board of Health participated at most 
of the meetings, as he was best qualified to 
present information concerning the vene- 


real diseases, as applied to the national and 
the local scene. The director of health 


education of the Department of Public In- 
struction presented venereal disease study 
as a part of the health-education program, 
and recommended its inclusion as part of 
a unit on communicable diseases. The third 
member of the group, who was the person 
concerned with developing the school ve- 
nereal disease program, presented the main- 
land and local findings and suggested 
effective school and classroom procedures. 

Whole school staffs were thus introduced 
to this territorial school-health program. 
The smaller groups of teachers who were 
to be directly concerned with the classroom 
handling of the program were given as 
much aid as possible, to build up assur- 
ance and confidence and to provide them 
with the necessary materials for classroom 
work. 

During the first year, selected materials, 
considered as tentative, were distributed to 


schools at regular intervals. There was also 
provided, for each participating school, a 
Teacher’s “VD” Kit of assorted materials, 
such as a suggested unit of study, facts and 
figures on the diseases, synopses and dis- 
cussion leads for available films, a list of 
instructional aids, pamphlets and posters. 
Additional films, slides, posters and pam- 
phlets were made available for school use. 
The program was followed from time to 
time in various high schools. Later in the 
year, at the request of some principals and 
teachers, the intermediate level was drawn 
in on an experimental basis. 

Ideas came into clearer focus after a year 
of experimentation and observation. As a 
result of teacher and pupil comments it 
appeared necessary to have permanent ma- 
terials developed for use in the schools. It 
also became evident that materials for both 
student and teacher use, based on the 
Hawaiian situation, were needed if the 
program were to be really effective. None 
of the materials at hand, such as booklets 
and pamphlets, fully satisfied teacher and 
student needs. 

The teachers wanted a single source of 
information that gave more complete 
coverage of both major venereal diseases 
than the usual pamphlet. Another need 
that teachers felt was for source material 
dealing with the local scene and suitable 
for intermediate and _ senior-high-school 
levels. 

These requests led to the preparation of 
three publications: a teacher’s manual, a 
booklet, using the cartoon technic, for the 
intermediate school pupils, and an illus- 
trated booklet for the senior-high-school 
level. These were all carefully checked by 
a number of physicians for scientific con- 
tent, and were submitted to teachers for 
examination and trial in classrooms. The 
Board of Health provided sufficient copies 
of these publications for all secondary 
schools of the Territory. 

By the end of the second year all the 
public secondary schools of Hawaii had 
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been drawn into the program. Twenty-five 
schools were on the senior-high-school level; 
thirteen on the intermediate level. In addi- 
tion, five schools on the eighth-grade level 
have also participated. 

In most of the senior high schools the 
major teaching was carried out by the 
science or health departments. In a number 
of schools, an integrated program was insti- 
tuted and departments such as physical 
education, social studies, and homemaking 
dealt with their special phases. Each school 
had to determine its own way of carrying 
out the work, as schools in Hawaii, even 
though they are under a central Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, have varying 
organization and curriculums. 

The recommendations that the schools 
were asked to follow in instituting the work 
were: to make it as effective as possible, and 
to make it so inclusive that it would reach 
the great majority of youngsters before they 
left school. 

The aim now is to better integrate ve- 
nereal disease study into a communicable- 
disease unit, as part of the total health- 
education picture. Admittedly, developing 
material on “VD” first and later integrating 
it with communicable-disease study is not 
the ideal way, for it has meant putting the 
cart before the horse, with the danger of 
overstressing venereal diseases. However, a 
job had to be done and, in the opinion of 
those in charge of the “VD” control pro- 


Supervisor Trouble 


One classroom teacher asks, “What can we do 
about supervisors who verbally agree to new pro- 
cedures but expect results which are obtained only 


through outmoded methods?” Another teacher 
who believes this type of supervisor to be a bar- 
tier says, “She asks teachers to use their own 
initiative, then ignores it and insists on carrying 
out her own ideas.” The problem of 2 third 
teacher is “too many supervisors, some encourag- 
ing one type of thing while others oppose it.”— 
Atice Miex in Teachers College Record. 


gram, done rather quickly. For that reason 
these materials were developed first. 

We are attempting to build a permanent 
program which will be merged with the 
total school-health curriculum. Training 
the classroom teacher to do the teaching, 
rather than importing outside experts, has 
been stressed. The school “VD” program is 
not viewed as a temporary, emotional, 
wartime campaign, but as a community 
health problem to be considered in much 
the same way as are tuberculosis or other 
serious communicable diseases. 

The results obtained have been gratify- 
ing. The program is now officially part of 
the intermediate- and _ senior-high-school 
health program of the entire Territory. In 
several elementary schools in certain areas, 
simple, essential material has been re- 
quested and used in the upper grades. A 
number of private schools, including all the 
seventeen Catholic secondary schools, are 
incorporating the work in their programs. 
Still better ways and means will be sought 
so that the total program may function as 
effectively as possible. 

Hawaiian youths, through the energetic 
foresight and planning of their health and 
education leaders, will be better fitted than 
their elders to cope with the venereal 
disease menace when they take their places 
in the community. With this generation of 
students it will not be a case of “too little 
and too late”. 


This Dread Lingo 


Teachers have been infected with a murrain of 
the English language—educational jargon. The 
habitual use of this dread lingo, like that of all 
jargons, atrophies the powers of thinking and di- 
rect expression in the field. A vacuous succession 
of jargon formulas covers a certain amount of 
paper as well as any other words cover it and, in 
some educational circles, is respected. Hence the 
delusion arises that something has thereby been 
adequately said—ArTHur MINTON in The English 
Journal, 





THE SUPT. has 
Practically Nothing to Do 


VELMA NIEBERDING 


NY OBSERVANT SECRETARY can tell you 
A that the superintendent has an easy 
time of it. Conceding that his being the 
head of five grade schools and a junior and 
senior high school does place an aura of 
responsibility about him, he can still assign 
most of his work to others and in the final 
analysis the superintendent has practically 
nothing to do! Take the carnival, for 
instance. 

Our annual school carnival is a hilarious 
event, looked forward to and participated 
in by all the grade schools, the junior and 
senior high school, and every man, woman 
and child in the city who can walk, run or 
be carried there. It makes more money for 
the school than anything else ever thought 
up, and it is sponsored by the PTA 
Council. 

We always have it in the spring, just a 
week or so before commencement, but the 
other day the superintendent remarked 
that next year he is going to stage the carni- 
val along the first of the school year and 
get that chore off the calendar so he won't 
have to think about it for eight months be- 
fore it actually happens. Really, I can’t 
imagine why, because just by virtue of be- 
ing the superintendent all the hard work is 


done for him. 
—— 


Epitor’s Note: Take the school system’s 
big annual carnival, for instance, Mrs. 
Nieberding suggests. The superintendent 
appoints a committee, which sprouts sub- 
committees to do the work. Let the author 
tell you what happens then. Mrs. Nieberd- 
ing is school secretary of Miami, Okla., 
High School. 
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The way I see it, the nicest thing about 
being the superintendent is that when you 
plan any large-scale school event, particu- 
larly the carnival, you can turn every detail 
over to a main committee, which is sub- 
divided into lesser committees, who in turn 
do the work. Having steered the steering 
committee into naming the proper people, 
all the superintendent has to do, besides 
his regular work, is to sit back, take it easy, 
and— 

Encourage the chairmen who become dis- 
couraged so that they may encourage their 
chairmen who have become discouraged; 

Discourage chairmen who are encour- 
aged to the point of making all sorts of 
impossible suggestions; 

Decide what to do when you discover 
that the junior play was scheduled for the 
very date and hour of the carnival and you 
were looking at April instead of May on 
the calendar; reprimand the secretary for 
being careless; 

Be very impartial about the queen con- 
test and buy four tags from every candi- 
date; likewise buy chances on everything 
being raffled off, from war bonds to duck 
eggs, 

Investigate the possibility of getting 
ration points enough to operate a cafeteria 
in the home ec. room; see to it that health 
regulations are observed so nobody will be 
poisoned; be certain that nothing is done 
in violation of the law or any religious 
belief; 

Be very firm with the senior committee 
about selling chances on a case of beer; 
restrain them from putting up a roulette 
wheel in the library; 
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Tue Supr. Has 


Endeavor to keep abundant planners 
from staging the affair on too grandiose a 
scale and jeopardizing the profits; 

Call up Mrs. Imina Huff who has had an 
argument with Mrs. Uppington about the 
relative merits of north and south side PTA 
organizations; resolve never to put the two 
on the same committee again; 

Discover that the janitor stored all equip- 
ment such as shelves, counters, and other 
impedimenta necessary to make the carni- 
val a success and then moved to California; 
spend three hours trying to locate the stuff 
in the storeroom and end up by borrowing 
it from the college; 

Have conferences every day for a week 
with teachers who need their minds made 
up and their morale bolstered as they con- 
template the approaching event; 

Finally, on the night of the carnival, be 
in perfect health so you can welcome the 
crowd, discipline small boys, listen to 
mothers relate the cute things their chil- 
dren do in school and what Mary said 
about the teacher; restore lost babies and 
other articles to their owners and auction 
off the cakes that are about to be left over 
from the cake sale; make announcements 
with reasonable frequency to keep the 
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crowd spending money; give the queen 
contest an occasional plug; 

Keep on the janitor’s trail and see that 
he cleans up the broken pop bottles in the 
hall and the jar of huckleberries spilled in 
the gym; eat hamburgers and pie im- 
partially and drink a cup of coffee every 
time anyone asks you—maybe you can get 
by on nine or ten during the evening; 

Above all, keep in touch with the princi- 
pal’s office where the money is being 
checked and see that the cigar boxes filled 
with bills are properly accounted for and 
stored in the vault. After two women have 
fainted remind the janitor that it might be 
a good idea to open some windows before 
the whole crowd suffocates; 

Reflect that when this event is over there 
are only a few more before the school year 
closes; half a hundred are already out of the 
way and you'll have the summer vacation 
to recuperate in if you aren't asked to spon- 
sor some local good cause. 

The way the secretary looks at it—and 
any observant secretary can hardly help 
noticing—the superintendent has practically 
nothing to do. Just a little preliminary 
planning, then he can sit back, take it easy, 
and— 
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“Basic” Explained in Basic 
By EDWARD J. RUTAN 


The word “Basic” is the short form for “British American Scientific International 
Commercial” and not “fundamental” or “foundational” as in full English. In fact, Basic 
is a simple 850 word language within a complex language of great size, not some other 
language to put in place of English. 

It is possible with Basic to say in a normal way (as this writing in Basic does) anything 
necessary for the business of everyday living. A number of persons, who may take “Basic” 
for “foundational”, have this wrong idea in their heads. A clear reading of the name will 
give them the purpose of Basic, and with a good knowledge of this, they may come to see 
Basic as a very simple system for learning English. This fact is important to all school boys 
and girls as well as to men and women in teaching. 

But as a ready instrument for the use of all persons, Basic is important to all nations. 
In short, men of business, of science, of all lands, have in Basic a light for these dark times, 
if they put it to good use. 





Hope High’s Successful Experiment in 


ACCELERATION 


By 


HOWARD D. WOOD 

HE SCHOOL involved in this experiment 
Tis a three-year regional, comprehensive 
high school, organized on a semi-annual 
promotion basis, with a normal enrolment 
of 2,400 which has dropped to 1,800 be- 
cause of the war. The school is organized 
on a free-elective system, the only require- 
ments being English, physical education 
and guidance for all pupils in all grades, 
mathematics for boys in the tenth grade, 
and American history for all pupils in the 
eleventh grade. However, the electives are 
organized into different areas, such as com- 
mercial, college preparatory and vocational 
activities. Pupils are encouraged by their 
advisers to concentrate their efforts in the 
areas in which they have manifested in- 
terest and capacity. 

In English, science, and social studies the 
pupils are grouped into classes on three 
levels. —The “C” group, constituting ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the school, has 
1.Q.’s ranging from 115 up; the “B” group, 
which is approximately 70 per cent of the 
school, has I.Q.’s ranging from 95 to 115; 
and the “A” group, about 14 per cent of the 
school, has I.Q.’s from 80 to 95. The school 
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Epitor’s Note: In keeping with wartime 
circumstances, Hope High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been offering an accelera- 
tion program to pupils of ability who want 
it. These pupils in the tenth and eleventh 
grades are allowed to do one year’s work 
in one semester. How the pupils are selected 
and how a flexible plan is fitted to their 
needs, are explained in this article. Dr. 
Wood, who is principal of the school, re- 
ports that results have been good. 
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also has a few pupils with 1.Q.’s below 80, 
who are organized into “vestibule” and 
“pre-employment” classes designed to 
bridge the gap between school and in- 
dustry. 

The balance of the subjects are differenti- 
ated by individual course requirements, in- 
dicated by their designations, such as 
algebra, business arithmetic, general mathe- 
matics, French 3, Spanish 4, aeronautics, 
radio, etc., all of which have prerequisites. 

The three levels of instruction have en- 
tirely different course content, but the tra- 
ditional graduation requirement calls for 
the satisfactory completion of six terms of 
English, taken in sequence. This require- 
ment has effectively prescribed three years 
for high-school graduation in most com- 
munities. The majority of school men have 
fallen back upon “enrichment” as_ the 
solution to the problem of what to do with 
bright pupils. 

As a result of the decreased enrolment 
in many colleges, because of military serv- 
ice, there has been a tendency for some in- 
stitutions to accept, and even to solicit, 
pupils at the end of the 12B or even the 
11A grade. The administration of the 
school under discussion is opposed to stu- 
dents entering college before graduation, 
feeling that a sound secondary program is 
essential to success in college. A realistic 
view of the problem, however, has brought 
about a change in the lock-step procedure 
in effect in the majority of high schools. 

The promotion requirements have been 
revised to enable those pupils who possess 
the necessary ability, background, and drive 
to complete the regular high-school course 
in less than the prescribed six terms. The 
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procedure avoids omissions in the second- 
ary program, bridges the gap between high 
school and college, and cooperates with the 
government wartime program. 

Twenty-four points, plus guidance and 
physical education, are required for gradu- 
ation. A point is earned by passing one sub- 
ject given five times a week for one term. 
The very bright pupils in the school will 
have earned enough points to finish in five 
terms, as the majority of pupils elect five 
basic subjects plus gymnasium and guid- 
ance. To meet this condition, it was decided 
that the English department develop an 
accelerated program for a selected group of 
pupils who have shown ability to do the 
proposed work in less time than usual and 
who have already acquired a superior foun- 
dation in English grammar and usage, 
punctuation and spelling. These pupils 
must also have read many or all of the 
books on the required list and be able to 
express themselves well in oral and written 
work. 

These able students were organized into 
“CX” groups to take an entirely different 
type of program from that followed by the 
regular pupils. For a long time it had been 
observed that the able pupils were apt to 
be bored with the prescribed program for 
the year, even though they were in the col- 
lege preparatory groups with a heavy load 
of studies. The result was often failure to 
work up to capacity. Under the new plan a 
pupil substitutes books from an approved 
list for ones on the regular list which he 
has already read and upon which he has 
been tested. The aims of this new program 
are (1) greater accuracy and more vigorous 
style in writing, (2) wider reading and de- 
velopment of a keener power of analysis, 
(3) more scholarly and business-like ap- 
proach to the subject of English, (4) acceler- 
ation and enrichment in the English pro- 
gram. 

The plan involved a tremendous amount 
of work on the part of teachers in adapting 
their instruction to pupils of different abili- 
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ties and interests. Many of the pupils 
chosen for the speed-up program did not 
plan to leave for college before completing 
three years, intending to use the time 
gained by this speed-up for advanced work 
in the field of English, such as creative 
writing, and also for advanced work in the 
fields of science and mathematics. 

In choosing pupils for these special 
groups in the first four terms, the head of 
the English department and the counselor 
of the grade involved studied I.Q.’s, read- 
ing ability quotients, achievement in Eng- 
lish and foreign language, and took into 
consideration the attitude and willingness 
to work of each student. 

No pupil was put into the classes simply 
upon his own request or the request of his 
parents. He was selected on the basis of his 
work in English, his ability to read and 
understand, his work in a foreign-language 
class, the results of his cooperative tests 
and, in the case of the entering 10B’s, on 
his junior-high-school record. A hard and 
fast formula was not set up, each pupil 
being recommended on the basis of his 
individual fitness. In a few isolated cases, 
pupils with an I1.Q. of 100 to 110 were 
chosen, but in the majority of cases the 
pupils’ I.Q.’s were 115 and more. 

The final list of recommended pupils was 
submitted to the principal for his approval, 
and no pupil was admitted to this course 
without the approval of all parties con- 
cerned. Some of the students dropped out 
of the experiment voluntarily, some others 
were asked to drop out, and some new- 
comers were added. The majority of pupils 
and all of the ‘teachers were enthusiastic 
about the program. Some of the pupils ad- 
mitted that the pace was fairly rapid. 

In the experiment, four classes, one in 
each of the four grades 10B, 10A, 11B and 
11A, were accelerated one term by doing a 
year’s work in one term. All of the 138 
pupils received marks of A or B. At the 
end of the first year of the experiment 
seven pupils graduated one-half year ahead 
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of schedule. Twenty-four others decided to 
remain in school, do advanced work, and 
graduate with the rest of the group. In the 
January 1945 class there were ten acceler- 
ates who had saved one-half year and nine- 
teen who decided to remain until June. At 
the present time it appears likely that there 
will be twenty-two accelerates with the 
class to graduate in June, and twenty-one in 


January 1946. 

The interesting point is that many of the 
pupils who might accelerate their gradua- 
tion prefer to graduate with their class and 


The Soviet Union 


What our schools most need, in giving the 
Soviet Union a place in their curriculums is: pres- 
entation of factual materials, embodied in judg- 
ment. 

We are not now teaching about the Soviet Union 
in the schools of the United States. What is taught 
is, by and large, about Old Russia, rather than 
about New Russia. 

And the story is even worse than that. When we 
teach about the Soviet Union, as embodied in the 
textbooks and the teaching aids now available gen- 
erally for schools in this country, we create imme- 
diately a psychological block of “Communism”. 
There is very little objective material available for 
children in the classroom. When we take up the 
story of the Soviet Union, we take it up through 
this psychological block of “Communism”, and do 
not deal adequately with the peoples, the cultures, 
the art, the science, the general resources. We put 
politics first, rather than last, where it properly 
belongs. 

There is still one other defect in the story of 
the Soviet Union, as it is apparently now presented 
in our schools. For the small group of pupils who 
get anything about the Soviet Union, and who get 
it past this door of “Communism”, there is the 
treatment of the Soviet Union as an isolated factor 
in a world picture. Almost never do we treat the 
Soviet Union adequately within the pattern of world 
affairs. The Soviet Union is separated from this 
general pattern in the textbooks and in the minds 
of most curriculum-makers. . . , 

We are rapidly developing in American schools 
a two-year sequence of world history and world 
geography in about grades nine and ten. In these 
courses there is again opportunity for the inser- 
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spend their extra time in advanced creative 
work. We have not attempted to accelerate 
more than one-half year. 

It should be noted that this plan is very 
flexible and that the work will vary each 
term, depending upon the capacities and 
backgrounds of pupils. Revisions and adap- 
tations must be made in the light of ex- 
perience. The great contribution of the 
experiment lies in the fact that pupils are 
stimulated to perform a high type of work 
and the proverbial lock step of education 
is broken. 


” 


in the Curriculum 


tion of special units or topics of study on the 
background and character and future of the Soviet 
Union. And especially in the work in modern prob- 
lems at grade twelve is there opportunity for the 
insertion of a special unit of work on the network 
of world relations, in which the Soviet Union and 
the United States must meet... . 

In addition to the development of such units 
of work, most of which do not exist as yet, there 
must be systematic inclusion of content material 
about the Soviet Union through all of our courses 
in general geography, general history, general liter- 
ature, general art, and science. . . . It is possible, 
without any change in textbooks or courses of study, 
to teach a vast amount and a significant amount 
about the Soviet Union through well-arranged teach- 
ing exhibits, on school bulletin-boards, and in school 
corridors and assembly halls and libraries. . . . 

We have to work hand in hand with public 
opinion. . . . There are some communities where 
the schools feel unable to move in desirable direc- 
tions in this field. This seems a defeatist attitude. 
Actually there are, in the United States, more com- 
munities in which we can make progress than there 
are communities in which we cannot, In these com- 
munities where even a feeble beginning can be 
made, the effect of instruction in the schools im- 
mediately shows itself on public opinion, on the 
opinion of parents and on lay opinion in the com- 
munity. All I suggest here is that any school teacher 
or any school system, thoughtfully working on a 
program of education about the Soviet Union in 
the schools, must dovetail that program with an 
adult-education program about the Soviet Union in 
their community—Howarp E. Wuson in The Civic 
Leader. 





History Classes Visit Churches of 


Bellingham’s “toleration 
thru understanding” plan 


3 FAITHS 


By IRMA TARKOFF 


HE SCHOOL seemed church minded. Last 
‘Ton the procession of young people 
had marched directly from the high school 
to the Catholic church across the way. A 
few days later, the straggling lines were 
headed toward the Congregational church 
down the street. Then, the Jewish syna- 
gogue swarmed with students, interested 
and probing, and apparently with a definite 
purpose in view. 

By this time the sight of classes on the 
march had become a familiar one and the 
activities of the young people were accepted 
as evidence that one community, at least, 
was trying to promote that tolerance 
which Americans so proudly proclaim and 
so often do not practise. 

For the past few years, the teachers of 
world history in the Bellingham, Wash., 
High School have carried out a practical 
and successful experiment in democratic 
education. In the sophomore social-studies 
course, as in many history classes, the de- 
velopment of religion forms an important 
series of units. 


-—— 4 


Epitor’s Note: For the past four years, 
this school’s world history classes studying 
the development of religion have visited 
representative local Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant churches, and have talked with 
priests, rabbis, and pastors. The pupils have 
gained an understanding of other faiths 
that has given them “a more sympathetic 
outlook in religious matters”. What hap- 
pens on these planned visits is explained by 
the author. Miss Tarkoff is chairman of the 
social-science department of Bellingham, 
Wash., High School. 


The pupils represent the Jewish, Catho- 
lic, and Protestant faiths, the three main 
religions that have influenced the western 
world, and their various churches are easily 
accessible. The large Catholic church is 
across from the school; the Jewish syna- 
gogue is but eight blocks away; and several 
Protestant churches are within easy walking 
distance. It seemed, therefore, that a visit to 
the churches of each faith would not only 
emphasize and illustrate what had been 
taught in the classroom, but might help to 
dispel acquired prejudices and give each 
pupil a more sympathetic outlook in re- 
ligious matters. 

Although the visits were conducted on 
school time, attendance was not com- 
pulsory. Pupils were requested to talk over 
the matter with their parents and any chil- 
dren who did not wish to make the trips 
were permitted to read in the school library 
instead. 

About ten pupils during a period of four 
years have availed themselves of that 
privilege. But the general attitude has been 
one of interest and expectancy. Few had 
ever attended churches other than their 
own, and for a surprising number, this 
marked the first time in their lives that 
they had entered any church. On a given 
day, every hour for five hours, groups of 
75 to 100 started on their visits. 

In every case, indoctrination was avoided. 
In the Catholic church, pupils first ob- 
served the beautiful Gothic structure of the 
building. The symbolism of the church was 
explained, the significance of the altar, the 
nature of the mass, the use of statues, 
candles, and the confession. The priest 
showed them the host and the tabernacle, 
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and even robed himself in vestments, much 
to the interest of the pupils. The church 
hummed with pupil activity. Questions 
were asked. All points were explored and 
each returning class formed a nucleus of 
discussion. 

Since Bellingham has so many Protestant 
churches, proximity to the school and 
ability to accommodate a large group have 
been the factors which have lead to the 
selection of the church to be visited. 

This year, the Congregational church 
was chosen, but the Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers agreed to share the 
presentation. There, contrast was empha- 
sized. The very simple building, the im- 
portance of the pulpit, the difference in 
church organization, in belief, and the con- 
trol exercised by the layman made clear the 
salient features of the Reformation. The 
worth of every man’s religion, however, 
formed a unifying tie with the first visit. 

Since, in the case of the Jewish church, 
no resident rabbi was available, the rabbi of 
the Beth Herzl synagogue of Seattle agreed 
to come to Bellingham and, with the con- 
sent of the local congregation, explain the 
essentials of Judaism to the students. In 
the synagogue, the least known of all the 
churches, the pupils had the opportunity of 
hearing of the ram’s horn, of seeing the star 
of David, of learning the significance of the 
Ark and the Scroll. 

To the pleasure of the group, the rabbi, 
who was also a cantor, sang typical Hebrew 
music, the sad religious music of the 
temples, and the happy songs of young 
Palestine. The fundamental teachings of the 
Jewish religion were described and the 
differences between Judaism and Christi- 
anity clarified. Here, as elsewhere, when 
time permitted, pupils were allowed to ask 
questions. 

The results have more than justified our 
hopes and point the way for those who are 
interested in achieving the American re- 
ligious ideal. As was customary, on the day 
following the visits, pupils discussed their 


trip, commented on churches and speakers, 
and worked out points they had learned. In 
some cases, they were asked to write on the 
subject, “Did I Think My Trip Was Well 
Spent? Why, or Why Not?” Pupils of each 
religious group commented with interest on 
other churches. The most discussion, how- 
ever, was brought about by the visit to the 
Jewish synagogue. Since anti-Semitism has 
been one of the chief evils which threatens 
to plague the post-Hitlerite world, the re- 
actions expressed show clearly both the 
need and the value of such trips. 

Concerning the building and the services, 
one sophomore girl stated, “I have never 
been inside of a Jewish church before and 
I thought of it as a building probably with 
tapestries, antique oil burners, and such. 
Instead, to my utter amazement, it was 
merely a simple church with pews such as 
other churches possess. I think that every- 
one has had the impression that a Jewish 
synagogue was more like a Mohammedan 
mosque.” 

Finally, one thoughtful girl observed, “I 
learned how they, the Jews, worshipped, 
and also when I hear someone say some- 
thing about the Jewish religion, I will be 
able to correct them about it if they are 
saying something that is not true.” 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
many of the earlier and acknowledged 
prejudices of the visitors have been over- 
come. Although, frequently, the pupils 
stated frank objections to the Jewish teach- 
ings as contrasted to those of their own 
church, nevertheless they showed respect for 
these same teachings and carried over this 
viewpoint in their consideration of the 
Jewish people themselves. 

The following comment is presented ex- 
actly as written: “I have always been rather 
skeptical toward the Jews, but I believe 
for the first time I have really been en- 
lightened as to the real facts about their be- 
liefs and customs and I understand now 
that they have as much right to be different 
from other people as the Catholics have a 
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right to be different from the Protestants. 
Although I don’t believe in the things the 
rabbi talked about, I have a much better 
opinion of the Jewish people.” 

Endless similar papers could be quoted. 
The same opinions were constantly stated. 
The very essence of toleration was ex- 
pressed by the students. “I think that the 
religion itself is rather odd, but I guess that 
is because mine is so different.” Or, “If 
they believe in that sort of thing, that’s all 
right because they might think ours is just 
as wrong.” Out of all the papers, only three 
indicated that the writers had not profited 
by the visits. 

As teachers of high-school pupils, we feel 
that this experiment is both wise and 
proper in teaching toleration and de- 


mocracy. The results are so overwhelming 
that we wonder why others have not fol- 
lowed a similar plan. The pupils approve 
and approve favorably both method and 
results. They feel that they have gained 
both in knowledge and understanding. 
Prejudices will never be eliminated by one 
church visit alone, but the one visit is an 
important first step. 

A basis of respect for other religions and 
viewpoints has been established. Upon 
these beginnings, a teacher may build. One 
girl summarized the whole idea behind the 
trips in these words: “I think everyone 
should have a better understanding of 
different religions. It helps you to under- 
stand the people better.” One sophomore, 
at least, is approaching the American ideal. 


Recently They Said: 


How About Rationing Time? 


I've been looking long for a black market deal- 
ing in supplies of time beyond one’s ration. I 
would patronize it shamelessly! It does seem as if 
time should be rationed on the gas plan rather 
than the sugar plan, with A, B, and C cards, so 
that those using little would be given little, and 
those needing more would be able to get more.— 
AMSEL GREENE, Helena, Mont., high-school teacher, 
in a statement explaining her crowded day-and- 
evening schedule to Superintendent Ray Bjork, 
who thought that busy CLEARING House readers 
would appreciate the idea. 


Predestined 65% Rating 


Let us try something of the residue of our teach- 
ing on ourselves. We have taught students how to 
measure time and space and how to check the 
validity of their conclusions. Why not, therefore, 
measure the results of our teaching by the most 
obvious of measuring devices—the students them- 
selves? 

On the credit side, an inventory of our teaching 
would tell this. We (and officers of the law) have 
kept some 95% of our high-school adolescents in 
regular attendance. With roughly 50% taking aca- 
demic work, we have helped some 20% of them 
to go to college, and we have not done much writ- 
ing about the good we have accomplished for the 


remaining 80%. This we have done even while 
we have continued to force the great majority of 
boys and girls to study subjects in which the stu- 
dents seemed almost predestined to a 65% rating. 

We have continued to multiply the number of 
such requirements to the point where a student 
is permitted little or no opportunity to experience 
90% or 95% attainment. We have continued to 
do this despite the common knowledge that 65% 
in geometry is not geometry so much as it is 
penance; that 65% in second-term French is hardly 
French at all, and that 65% in anything is not 
art so much as it is artifice!—Leon Frienp in High 
Points. 


Why a School Newspaper? 


Schools that do not publish some type of news- 
paper never realize what the students and com- 
munity miss. Every institution deserves some me- 
dium by which it can sell itself to those it serves. 
The school newspaper is the means of accomplish- 
ing that end. Of course, the matter of desirable 
publicity is important—very important—but there 
are other considerations, too. There is no better 
way to develop the students’ abilities to express 
themselves in writing, and this unquestionably is 
one of the skills that all who expect to be suc- 
cessful need badly.—F. M. McCarty in The Texas 
Outlook. 





WEEK-END HOTEL 


Hollywood High School’s 
biggest wartime project 


LAMOUR AND “oomph” are not all that 
Hollywood stands for, though these 
are the things that the public associates 
with the name, because Hollywood has been 
for so many years the acknowledged motion- 
picture capital of the world. To millions 
around the globe the name suggests Cecil 
B. DeMille, Dorothy Lamour, Bob Hope, 
Ronald Coleman, Deanna Durbin, Bette 
Davis, Betty Grable, Bing Crosby, and a 
hundred other screen and radio celebrities. 
Since Pearl Harbor, Hollywood has 
added another star to her crown. She made 
headlines because of the unique way in 
which pupils and faculty of Hollywood 
High School have been assisting in the war 
effort. 
It all came about in this fashion: 
During the past couple of years Los An- 


——_— 


Eprtor’s Note: As many as 1,000 service- 
men visiting Hollywood, Cal., sleep over- 
night in the two big gymnasiums of Holly- 
wood High School, and eat a substantial 
breakfast in the school’s cafeteria the next 
morning. And about 100 pupils and faculty 
members volunteer to work each week-end 
to make this project possible. So many serv- 
icemen visit Hollywood that many were 
unable to find overnight accommodations 
on week-ends until Hollywood High School 
came to the rescue. Dr. Black teaches in the 
school. He is the author of half a dozen 
books. His newest volume, just published, is 
The True Woodrow Wilson, Crusader for 
Democracy, an extended biographical study, 
to which the late President Roosevelt con- 
tributed the Introduction. 


for Servicemen 


By HAROLD GARNET BLACK 
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geles, by reason of its geographical position 
and its fame as an amusement center, has 
been finding itself literally flooded with 
week-end servicemen. So great, however, 
has been the influx of workers into the 
metropolitan area because of the large num- 
ber of war industries that have been built 
up since 1941 that the housing problem 
has been terrific. If by chance a rented 
house goes vacant—as rare an occurrence 
as finding a penguin at the equator—new 
renters are already inside unpacking their 
furniture and household goods before the 
old renters have been able to pick up and 
move out. 

Servicemen have therefore been arriving 
in Los Angeles—particularly in Hollywood, 
its best known section—with absolutely no 
accommodations for them during their 
brief furloughs. Check-ups by Army, Navy, 
and police officials have shown that some- 
times more than 10,000 servicemen have 
actually had no place to sleep. 

In spite of the fact that many churches, 
clubs, canteens, and the Y. M. C. A. were 
doing their utmost to provide sleeping fa- 
cilities for in-coming servicemen, there 
was still great need for further accommo- 
dations. 

It was at this point that Hollywood High 
School came to the rescue, offering its fa- 
cilities to the Hollywood Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations interested in 
overnight housing, and showed that 
through the use of its two large gymnasiums 
a good number of beds, as well as hot and 
cold showers, could be provided, if author- 
ized by the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion. When the Chamber of Commerce 
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asked for such authorization, it was, of 
course, immediately granted. Hollywood 
High School slept 432 men December 18, 
1943, the first night, and 568 a week 
later. 

Discovering, however, that servicemen 
were unable to find places in Hollywood 
where they could get breakfast, the school 
began at once to make plans for providing 
Sunday morning breakfasts in the school 
cafeteria at the nominal price of 25 cents. 
Though ill equipped at the time for such 
an undertaking, because of the lack of 
dishes, towels, cutlery, and a hundred other 
things, it nevertheless served breakfast to 
780 men on January 2. The menu consisted 
of an orange, hot cereal, an egg, fried pota- 
toes, buttered toast, jam, and coffee—all 
they could eat! 

When Judge Harlan Palmer, publisher 
of the Hollywood Citizen-News, heard what 
the pupils and faculty were attempting to 
do, he printed an editorial praising the 
fine spirit of the high-school personnel and 
pointing out some of the handicaps in- 
volved. Wrote Judge Palmer in part: 

“Already the students of the High School 
have contributed $600 from their allow- 
ances and their earnings for the purchase 
of towels for the servicemen who sleep in 
the gymnasium on Saturday nights. It 
doesn’t seem fair that the community 
should put upon the students the burden 
of providing the $2,000 necessary to supply 
the needed cafeteria facilities. This is a 
burden that every one of us should share. 
... The faculty and student body are not 
asking for this public aid. No tax funds are 
usable on the project. This suggestion 
comes from this newspaper.” 

The Citizen-News offered to accept and 
turn over any money contributed privately. 
Funds began coming in at once, but in 
small quantities. After $685 had been con- 
tributed, David O. Selznick, motion-picture 
producer, wrote a check for $1,315 to make 
up the amount asked for. 

Help arrived also from other quarters. 


Post 43 of the Hollywood American Legion, 
for example, gladly threw in the weight of 
its influence. Lockheed Aircraft, in neigh- 
boring Burbank, did likewise through its 
Buck-of-the-Month Club, which agreed to 
furnish $500 a month to help out on cur- 
rent expenses. On February 26, the high- 
school pupils themselves staged the comedy 
“Brother Rat”. The entire proceeds of 
$1,100 went into the servicemen’s fund. 

Pupils place 1,000 mattresses on the two 
gymnasium floors on Friday afternoon. 
Each serviceman is given pillow, blanket, 
and sheets as he checks in at night. Nearly 
a hundred pupils and a dozen faculty mem- 
bers volunteer their services each week for 
the Sunday breakfasts. The management of 
the cafeteria is under the direction of a 
teacher, who is assisted by several commit- 
tees of enthusiastic pupils. There are always 
more volunteers than can be used effec- 
tively. The machinery runs smoothly, for 
work schedules are made out many weeks in 
advance. 

Volunteers carried on through the vaca- 
tion last summer. Since December 18, 1943, 
beds have been provided weekly for as 
many as 1,078. Breakfasts have averaged 
about goo, the largest number being 1,150. 
During the first year 44,140 beds were pro- 
vided and about 48,000 breakfasts served. 
Up to July 15, 1945, the number of beds 
was 64,328 and of breakfasts 64,471. 

Thus with the aid of certain organiza- 
tions and individual citizens who have been 
generous in supplying unexpected and 
pressing needs, Hollywood High School has 
been making an unexampled contribution 
to the general war effort, and in doing so 
has been living up to the school motto: 
Achieve the Honorable. 

How greatly the servicemen have appre- 
ciated this friendly gesture is shown in 
many letters that come to Principal Louis 
F. Foley's desk. 

“I was particularly impressed,” writes a 
private from Camp El Toro, Cal., “by 
the consideration shown me by your fine 
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students in -the school cafeteria. It was 
wonderful. I shall always remember my 
visit. God bless you all.” 

Says another from San Pedro: “For one 
who has just come from the barren hinter- 
lands, it was a refreshing change of en- 
vironment, and I happen to know many 
others who feel the same way.” 

From Muroc Air Base, Calif., a service- 
man writes: “Today is pay day. There are 
no crap games this time. The talk is I'm 


saving my money for a trip back to Holly. 
wood. May your rewards be great for the 
happiness you have brought us.” 

It is often said that American youth are 
selfish and indifferent and lazy. When, 
however, they have a cause to which they 
can dedicate themselves and give their time 
and energy, they are not found wanting. 
Ample proof of this fact is seen in the work 
done at Hollywood High School for the 
American armed services. 


A ’Teen-Age Bill of Rights 


(The following ten points covering young people's 
rights which adults should respect are condensed 
from a statement developed by a group of experts 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians, child-guidance 
and delinquency-prevention agency of New York 
City, This condensation was prepared from an ar- 
ticle on the “ "Teen-Age Bill of Rights” by Elliott 
E. Cohen in The New York Times,—Ed.) 

The right to let childhood be forgotten. We were 
all children once. But the ‘teen-ager likes less than 
anyone to be reminded that he was a child only 
yesterday . . . and to be treated as if this were 
yesterday instead of today. 

The right to a “say” about his own life. De- 
cisions affecting the ‘teen-ager should be made 
largely by him—certainly with him—never for him. 

The right to make mistakes, to find out for him- 
self. Parents see a ‘teen-ager grown up one day 
and childish and scared the next, and find it diffi- 
cult to take the grown-up part seriously. But that 
is the more important part, because it is the grow- 
ing part. He needs to be encouraged, even at the 
risk of mistakes, but not “thrown on his own”. 

The right to have rules explained, not imposed. 
The ‘teen-ager realizes that there are restrictions on 
his freedom laid down by society or by his parents 
which affect his behavior, his work, his schooling. 
He insists, however, that he understand these re- 
strictions and their purposes, and that they be ad- 
ministered fairly. 

The right to have fun and companions. The ‘teen- 
ager wants a full and rounded life, fun as well as 
work. He wants an opportunity for companionship, 
playing, dancing, reading, having friends. When 
the community does not provide it, he is forced to 


seek it himself. 

The right to question ideas. Ideas and attitudes 
are not necessarily right because they come from 
an adult. The ‘teen-ager does not consider any 
question closed to him. He has a right to question 
and to get an answer, and to argue things out. 

The right to be at the romantic age. To the 
"teen-ager love is serious. He does not recognize the 
existence of “puppy love” and resents adult mis- 
understanding and cynicism about his romances. 
When a ‘teen-ager falls in love, he or she falls hard. 
There are no reservations. 

The right to a fair chance and opportunity. The 
‘teen-ager wants opportunities, in education and 
vocation, and he wants to be able to compete fairly 
for them, regardless of sex, race, color or creed. 
When these opportunities are denied his frustra- 
tions are deep and sometimes explosive. 

The right to professional help whenever necessary. 
The ‘teen-ager is growing fast in mind and body. 
When something interferes with that growth or his 
personality adjustment or with his health, the 
necessary professional help should be available to 
him either through his parents or the community. 

The right to struggle toward his own philosophy 
of life. Each generation feels that it is the future. 
To the ‘teen-ager nothing is more important than 
to find out where he fits in in relation to life 
around him. It is a serious quest, often a painfel 
one. The wise parent will stand by him ready to 
help and giving it when he senses that it is sought. 
It is always sound for a parent not to be dogmatic 
and it is especially important to be flexible and 
understanding toward this search on the part of 
his child for a philosophy of life. 
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RECOMMENDATION 
FILE on BOOKS 


By 
MARGUERITE GILBERT 


N SELECTING a book for either required or 

leisure reading, a high-school pupil is 
often guided by the recommendations of 
other pupils. A favorite habit is that of 
consulting the book card. And if Jerry 
Adams or Ann Burke has read and liked 
the book, no better recommendation is 
needed, 

Working from this viewpoint, I con- 
ceived the idea of a Recommendation File, 
to be prepared by the pupils themselves, 
with the help of the teachers of English. 
The faculty members have been most co- 
operative, assuming total responsibility for 
getting the recommendations written. 

These recommendations are prepared in 
class, as a part of the English work, and 
give the following information: author; 
title; a 25 to 50 word review of the book; 
a 15 to 25 word recommendation, either 
pro or con; and the signature of the pupil. 
After the recommendations are corrected, 
they are typed on standard catalog cards 
and filed in the library in a drawer of the 
card catalog. The drawer is labeled Recom- 
mendation File and is one of the most 
popular drawers of the catalog. The typing 
is done by pupils who volunteer to do the 
work; in a few cases, help from the librarian 
has been needed. 

The Recommendation File contains cards 
for biography, drama, fiction, and short 
stories. The cards are separated by class, 
and then filed alphabetically by author. 

Typical examples are: 


He 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Gilbert is librarian 
of the Waycross, Ga., Senior High School. 
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Bronté, Charlotte 

Jane Eyre. 

This is the story of Jane Eyre, an orphan, and 
her life as governess in the home of the man she 
loves but cannot marry. 

I like this book because it is well written and 
tells an intense story of a great love. I felt as though 
I had known Jane Eyre and Edward Rochester. 

Willie Grace Bowen 
MacInnes, Helen 

Assignment in Brittany. 

A British agent goes into Brittany to do some 
underground work for his country. He impersonates 
a Nazi agent. Read the book and find out how he 
outsmarts the Germans at their own game. 

I enjoyed this book because it kept me on edge 
from the beginning to the end. 

Jackie Mock 
McQueen, A. 

Clubfoot of the Okefenokee. 

This is a story of the Okefenokee Swamp and 
the people and animals that live in it. It is about 
a Georgia aristocrat and how he fell in love with 
a simple but beautiful maiden of the swamp. 

I don’t like this book because the characters are 
not true to life and the author doesn't describe the 
Swamp as it really is. Edgar Connell 


As pupils graduate and their recommen- 
dations no longer mean anything to pupils 
coming up from junior high school, the file 
will need constant revision. New cards will 
be added and old ones discarded. 

The students are very frank in giving 
their opinions of the books. It is interesting 
to note the reaction of a pupil consulting 
the file. If he finds a favorable criticism, 
he checks out the book immediately. If the 
criticism is not favorable, quite often he 
will say, “Edgar didn’t like this book; I 
believe I'll read it and see if I agree with 
him.” So it works both ways! 

May I recommend the Recommendation 
File? 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by THE STAFF 


MILITARY: The results of polls on compulsory 
military training all depend on how the question 
is stated, it would seem from a double poll of the 
National Opinion Research Center of the University 
of Denver. In the first poll the question simply re- 
quired those interviewed to state whether they 
favored or opposed a year’s military training for 
young men. In that poll, 72% of the public favored 
military training, 20% opposed it, and 8% were 
undecided. For the second poll, the question was: 
“If the government had two billion dollars a year 
to spend, would you rather have it spent on a 
program of better regular education in the schools, 
or on a program of compulsory military training in 
the Army or Navy?” The radically different re- 
sponse to that question was: Regular education, 
56%; compulsory military training, 25%; neither 
or both, 11%; and undecided, 8%. 


AFTERMATH: The moral stability of student 
bodies immediately after the war, and education of 
young people for wise use of leisure time are two 
important post-war problems that face schools and 
colleges, states W. H. Cowley in Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. The distortion of campus 
mores following the last war “will be nothing com- 
pared with the upheavals that will follow the 
present war.” Mr. Cowley reasons: The war al- 
ready has lasted considerably longer than the first 
World war. Larger numbers of veterans will enrol 
in college. The majority of these student veterans 
will have had considerably wider experience, in 
more parts of the world, than the World War I 
veterans. The veterans who return to college will 
be older, and will demand more freedom from the 
restraints that in peacetime would have been ac- 
ceptable to them between the ages of 18 and 22. 


TELECASTS: Facilities of the two major media 
of audio-visual education, television and educa- 
tional films, have been combined in a series of four 
experimental telecasts under the joint auspices of 
CBS Television and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
to probe the potentialities of nationwide dissemi- 
nation of education and culture through the com- 
bination of the two devices. Four experimental 
telecasts are being made between August 7 and 
October 1. If the experiment is successful, a regular 
television-film educational series will be given dur- 
ing the fall and winter over Station WCBW, New 
York City, The first program combined a Britannica 
film on agricultural techniques through the cen- 
turies with a script for television actors. 
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“G. I. WAY”: That much argued question, stated 
in its usual or cliché form as “Can Schools Teach 
the G. I. Way?”, may be answered in detail. What 
civilian schools and colleges can learn from Army 
and Navy wartime educational techniques will be 
the subject of a 2-year investigation soon to start 
under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. The Council has received a grant of 
$150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board for the work. Dr. Alonzo 
G. Grace, commissioner of education of Connecti- 
cut, will direct the study. Headquarters and staff 
will be in Washington, D.C. A special commission 
of leading educators will meet with the staff from 
time to time and visit military and naval installa- 
tions to observe training programs in operation. 

Among the matters already selected for study are: 
tests and testing procedures; rating scales; evalua- 
tion boards; techniques of curriculum construction 
based upon analysis of the job to be done; the 
emphasis on demonstration and performance in 
teaching and continuous measurement of progress; 
new uses of printed materials, visual and auditory 
aids and school equipment; training programs for 
leadership; short-term refresher courses; non- 
military educational activities such as those of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute and the 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps Institutes; and the 


library program. 


MACHINE: School cafeterias in New York City, 
says National Parent-Teacher, benefit by the effi- 
ciency of a new machine that turns out 3,500 sand- 
wiches an hour. Slices of bread are fed out onto a 
container, pressed against a funnel out of which 
comes butter, cream cheese, jelly, etc., and then 
are slid a little farther on to receive their top 
slices. Looking into the future, like H. G. Wells, 
we can see a day when a machine will sit at 
teacher’s desk, manufacturing perfect lessons plans 
and teaching them. The pupils aren’t in the clas 
room, but each pupil has a little machine there 
that can learn better than he can, 


VETERANS: An opportunity for veterans and 
those who left school to work in war plants to com- 
plete their interrupted high-school education was 
provided by University School, Ohio State Univer 
sity, this past summer. The project was a fact 
finding experiment made possible by a grant from 
the American Education Press. The results of the 
program and the materials found useful will be 
made available to other schools. A survey of the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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EDITORIAL 


—~ 


The Atomic Age 


HE NEWS of the breaking of the atom 

far outweighs all of the other news 
of the past weeks, so far as school people 
are concerned. The responsibility for bring- 
ing Japan to her knees rested with our 
military and naval personnel. Of course, 
the atomic bomb naturally placed in their 
hands a powerful weapon. But all of us 
were convinced that Japan was pretty com- 
pletely beaten before the new bomb put 
in its appearance. 

Undoubtedly, this new destructive colos- 
sus gave Japan a jolt, just as it gave a 
jolt to all the rest of the world. The Japa- 
nese saw their cities swallowed by a force 
which they could not combat. They 
screamed over the radio that its use was 
inhuman and contrary to the laws of war. 
This was the first indication that there 
was any means of teaching them that there 
are laws of war. 

No one knows what the exact results 
of the release of atomic energy will be and 
speculation on specifics at this time is fu- 
tile. But there are some conclusions that 
seem evident. Just as the invention of gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass with its 
magnetic needle, and the magnifying iens 
contributed to the breakdown of the me- 
dieval ages and helped to usher in the 
modern age, so also this new discovery may 
be expected to mark the closing of one era 
and the opening of another. How can we 
possibly compare the invention of printing 
or the harnessing of electricity with this 
new force in civilization? We just can’t 
comprehend what the future holds. 

The magnitude of the discovery literally 
stuns our imagination. Talk of miniature 
motors driving airliners around the world 
at unbelievably fast speeds, the harnessing 
of atomic energy to run our factories, and 
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to heat our homes, all seems fantastic to 
those of us who have not been devotees 
of Buck Rogers, Flash Gordon, or other 
“future-science” heroes. These predictions 
and many others pass in review as we listen 
to the radio and as we read our papers. 

But not alone on the positive side, on 
the side of peace, do we hear predictions. 
How we have trembled at the thought 
of what might have happened if a Hitler 
or a Hirohito had harnessed the atom. We 
dare not imagine what will happen if this 
force is not completely controlled in gen- 
erations to come. 

One task group of Patton’s army could 
easily have conquered all the legions of 
the Caesars, and Napoleon’s armies thrown 
in. Probably by tomorrow, as time is meas- 
ured, one small task force, properly armed 
with devastating power, may be able to 
conquer the world. The only way to pre- 
vent this from happening is to condition 
the minds of men so that such a calamity 
cannot possibly befall the human race. 

Anyone with the imagination of a Hot- 
tentot will know that we simply cannot 
have another war in twenty-five years nor 
in fifty years. Yet millions of people today 
will admit with a shrug that wars just can’t 
be stopped. Even though the secret of the 
atom smashing bomb is reposed in the 
United Nations or in some other respon- 
sible group, no one believes today that its 
workings will actually remain a secret. Not 
through ignorance can another world war 
be prevented, but through education. Edu- 
cation is largely the job of the school and 
the school master. 

The schools of America must rise above 
the clichés of the past. The day of burning 
of books in Binghamton and the domina- 
tion of curriculums by uninformed patri- 
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otic societies certainly must end if we are 
to survive, Only the truth can keep us free. 
We can’t throttle science and intellectual 
investigation and survive in a world that is 
moving at such a rapid pace. Possibly we 
can’t even lean too heavily on what has 
gone before; we may have to learn entirely 
new patterns. 

But any such break with the past will not 
be easy. False prophets will arise to con- 
found us, false prophets who have abso- 
lutely no conception of this new force that 
is astir in the world. Let us be on our 
guard to make sure that yellow journalism 
does not dictate the program of our schools 
for democracy. Ignorance, sectionalism, 
jealousy, and simple arrogance will stand 
for a long time as barriers to a world with 
its eyes turned toward universal progress. 
The superman or the superior race prac- 
titioners will continue to be trouble mak- 
ers. 

For the first time there is an objective 
for universal education that everyone can 
see—universal education that is unfettered 
and free. Ignorance and bigotry anywhere 
in the world may affect the peace and se- 
curity of all of the rest of the world. To keep 
all nations free is no mean challenge. 

Certainly there was never a time in this 
country when education was held in such 
high esteem. The man on the street, for the 
first time, is impressed by the fact that 
scientists have done something practical. 
We haven't heard much about the fact that 
this new atomic bomb is a “crack-pot 
scheme thought up by a group of theoreti- 


cal brain trusters.” No, this is real. The 
atomic bomb, created by a group of “theo- 
retical professors,” proves to be stronger 
than armies, including generals, and 
stronger than navies, and even stronger 
than air forces. And the man on the street 
realizes that he hasn't the slightest idea 
how it works, Maybe it will be easier for 
him to understand how important it is for 
us to continue our scientific research on an 
accelerated scale. Scientific research means 
schools. 

Let us not forget, however, that scientific 
education alone can only bring disappoint- 
ment. It is easier than ever before to dem- 
onstrate how important it is to develop an 
appreciation of humanity. Education of the 
heart will be more important than ever. 

Another immediate effect of the discov- 
ery of the atomic bomb undoubtedly will 
be a much fainter demand for universal 
military training. Maybe even some of the 
old-line army men will realize at last that 
wars have been won as much in the class- 
rooms as on the battle fields and that future 
wars may be largely controlled in class- 
rooms and laboratories. However, this less- 
ened demand for universal military train- 
ing carries to us teachers the implication 
that we can teach so that our nation will 
remain strong and so that we Americans 
can play our part in keeping the world at 
peace. 

Never have we school people carried such 
responsibility. May we have the knowledge, 
the wisdom, and the courage to carry our 
responsibility welll! Forrest E. Lone 


Student Day 


As the name implies, student day is a day set 
aside each year whereby the students run the school, 
carrying out all activities from the principal's ad- 
ministrative responsibilities down to the custodian’s 
duties. It is a day in which both student body and 
faculty have much to gain in the way of a common 
understanding, for on this day teachers have an 
opportunity to see their students in an entirely 


different light from that of any other day of the 
school year. Likewise, the students, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives, begin to realize a few of 
the problems that are constantly confronting the 
faculty, administration, and janitorial help. Inci- 
dentally, it is a day on the calendar which every- 
one in school eagerly welcomes.—CHarLes D, NEAL 
in School Activities. 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 


An Illness of a Pregnant Woman 
Teacher is Incompetence 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A married woman teacher on tenure may become 
pregnant but she must not be physically incapaci- 
tated during pregnancy or during child birth or she 
is incompetent and can be dismissed for in- 
competency. 

What kind of double talk is that?, one may 
well ask. How can a woman be pregnant and have 
a baby without being temporarily incapacitated? 

The high court in Pennsylvania solemnly de- 
dared in a recent decision that a board of edu- 
cation may dismiss a married woman teacher whe 
is pregnant if she is ill during pregnancy—not 
because she is pregnant but because she is in- 
capacitated. The high court should have a few 
lessons in biology. Maybe it believes the stork 
really brings the baby, or that a married teacher 
—unlike other women—should have her baby in 
school, or that she has no business being ill during 
pregnancy, or no business being pregnant. 

No decision for a long time to come is likely 
to cause so much amusement and amazement. It 
is some relief to find that one member of the 
court, Justice Rodes, had the good sense to dis- 
agree with the absurd decision in this case. 

“Incompetency,” said the court,” is a relative 
term without technical meaning, which may be 
employed as meaning disqualification, incapacity, 
lack of ability, legal qualification or fitness to 
discharge the required duties.” It means want of 
physical, intellectual or moral ability, insufficiency, 
inadequacy, want of legal qualification, or fitness. 
It means general lack of special qualities required 
for a particular purpose. All of which refers to 
permanent incompetency, not a temporary state of 
affairs that can be corrected through natural proc- 
esses. One is temporarily incapacitated from colds, 
influenza, and other illnesses, but a teacher is 
“incompetent” when her physical condition during 
pregnancy makes her unable to perform her duties. 
This seems like a lot of nonsense. Nowhere else in our 
courts could a more weird, unusual, and absurd 
decision be found. 

Pregnancy, according to a famous judge in an- 
other case, is the natural consequence of marriage. 
The right to bear children and have a home is a 


paramount public policy encouraged both as a 
duty to society and as a part of human destiny. 

The judgment of the Pennsylvania Court dis- 
courages the bearing and raising of children by 
citizens who have chosen teaching as a life pro- 
fession. The court argued—in trying to excuse this 
unusual doctrine—that the teacher’s dismissal was 
due not to incompetency as a teacher (she was 
rated very highly in her work) or because of her 
legitimate pregnancy, but because she became tem- 
porarily incompetent due to physical incapacity to 
discharge her duties while she was pregnant. This 
reasoning makes a mockery out of the law. 

There was nothing in the Tenure Law that could 
possibly be made to apply to this dismissal. Tenure 
laws are usually strictly construed because they are 
derogatory of the common law. The law of Pennsyl- 
vania is quite clear, and the provisions are mandatory 
in respect to the dismissal of a teacher (professional 
employee) for incompetency. In the Pennsylvania 
Tenure Law it is provided that there must be a 
rating under an approved system, giving considera- 
tion to personality, preparation, technique and pupil 
reaction. No teacher shall be dismissed until rating 
records have been kept or filed by the board. 

In this case, none of these requirements was met. 
The court, however, made an unusual interpreta- 
tion of the law, reading into the Tenure Act some- 
thing that was not there. It held that it could not 
adopt the theory that the legislature intended com- 
pliance with the provision about keeping records, 
and other provisions of the law, as a condition 
precedent to a valid dismissal. 

And why not? The law is indeed plain. It is not 
ambiguous or unusual. Any further extensions of 
it should not be & part of the court's duty, because 
the legislature has the right to provide remedies or 
changes. There is nothing absurd or unreasonable 
if a legislature has not provided for dismissal be- 
cause of physical incompetency. This very element 
is frequently overlooked in tenure laws and has to 
be added to tenure acts later. 

“When words in a statute are clear and unambigu- 
ous it is rudimentary that there is no occasion for 
judicial construction, since the words employed are 
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presumed to evince the legislative interest.” (Schielz 
v. State Board of Education, 131 N.J. L350, 364A (2d) 
907, April 12, 1944.) In this case the statute was per- 
fectly clear but silent on physical disability. If dis- 
missal were intended for such a cause as temporary 
disability it should have been covered in the statute. 
Since the statute did not provide for it, there should 
be no such dismissal. 

It would seem that the teachers of Pennsylvania 
should seek corrective legislation to prevent a weak- 
ness in the law such as now exists. There should be 
provisions for permanent disability, mental and phy- 
sical, but temporary disability is another question 
that should be justly provided for. 

It may be the court was trying to excuse its absurd 
decision when it added, in part, per curian, “We 
observe, however, that if the school boards adopt 
reasonable rules, difficulties such as arose in this 
case will probably be avoided.” This would seem to 
be a clear admission that the decision should have 
been otherwise, but why leave it to a school board? 
The law should govern the school board, which acts 
as an agent of the state. 

Appeal of School District of City of Bethlehem, 
32 A (2d) 565, 347 Pa. 418, May 26, 1943. 


Things Looked Bad for 
the Principal 


A school principal was commissioned by his father 
to buy a jug of sweet wine and deliver it to him. 
While the teacher, accompanied by the wine, was 
driving along the highway his automobile collided 
with another and was overturned. The wine bottle 
was broken and the contents spilled over the driver's 
clothes. The school board dismissed the unfortunate 
man for intoxication, although he had not been 
drinking and the smell of spirits could not be de- 
tected on his breath. It would appear from the 
board's decision that he was drunk by absorption 
through his clothes. 

The principal's wife testified he did not drink; the 
students and teachers testified that they had never 
smelled liquor on his breath, and various other wit- 
nesses testified that they had never seen him drink 
liquor. The only witness who believed he drank 
thought so because the victim was sometimes light- 
hearted and facetious in conversation. 

The court, in reinstating the principal on his job, 
made the following comment, “It is a matter of 
common knowledge that some of our finest and most 
substantial and perfectly sober citizens are frequent- 
ly lighthearted and facetious in their conversation. 
To say the least of it, that is very poor evidence of 
even partial intoxication. 

“We strongly suspect that when two ladies smelt 
alcohol on the principal in the morning at school 
he must have used a shaving solution which ¢on- 


tained alcohol. It is also a matter of common knoyw). 
edge that it is most unusual for a man in the prime 
of life, even though he be what might be called, 
drinking man, to do any drinking in the early mom. 
ing.” 

So speaks the court, whose judges must have been 
fully aware of human ways! 

See Laney v. Board of Public Instruction for 
Orange County et al., 15 So. (2d) 748, Dec. 3, 1943, 


Pension Is Not Gratuity 


Pension and retirement acts are remedial in na- 
ture and as such entitled to a liberal construction 
to insure the beneficial purposes intended. A pen- 
sion is not a gratuity if the services which earn it 
are rendered while the pension or retirement statute 
is in force. Rather, it is additional compensation 
for services received and becomes a part of the 
teacher's contract when she becomes a member of 
the fund. 

A large construction is to be given to statutes 
having for their end the promotion of important 
and beneficial public objects. 

Maltson v. Flynn et al., 13 N. W. (2d) 11, Jan. 
21, 1944. 

Pension statutes are liberally construed in favor 
of the pensioner. The purpose of the act creating 
the teachers’ retirement system is that of improv. 
ing the state education system by better compen. 
sating teachers and rewarding them for faithful 
and continued service, thus making the profession 
more attractive to qualified persons. 

The teacher has more than a vested right in 
his own accumulated fund. Any person can save 
up a fund and deposit it with an insurance com- 
pany, or certain other financial institutions, and 
have the fund repaid back to him on an actuarial 
basis, calculated on his life expectancy or other 
period of time. The prospect of repayment to the 
teacher of the actuarial equivalent of his own 
money provides no incentive to him. 

Dreggs v. Utah State Teachers Retirement Board, 
142 Pac (2d) 657, Justin Crockett. 


The Past Is Wiped Out 


A very interesting principle of law regarding 
tenure was enunciated in the following decision: 
A charge of misconduct against a principal cam 
net be heard after the Teachers Tenure Act has 
passed, if the alleged misconduct occurred priot 
to the passage of the Act. Statutes are regarded a 
prospective in their operation, unless the lan 
guage of the statute requires it to be given retro 
active operation. The Teachers Tenure Act does 
not seek to penalize teachers for acts done befort 
the statute went into effect. 

Laney v. Board, 15 So (2d) 748, 
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ARCHIBALD MacLEISH on PAMPHLETS 


“The ideas and real 
thinking of this age 
are recorded, to a large 


extent, not in books but 
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in pamphlets ........ 


(Pamphlet acquisitions of the Library of Congress 
are from eight to ten times greater than book 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, when he was Librarian 
of Congress, told a press conference: “A great 
part of the most significant material now published 
appears not in book form but in pamphlet form. 
This is true not only in technical fields and in the 
field of pure science, but in the political sciences 
and the applied sciences as well.” 


We agree. And the PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAM- 
PH . now in their tenth million, not only 
“record” and inform, but stimulate ideas and 
thinking. 

Please note sample titles listed below—examples 
of reliable, timely material teachers will put into 
the hands of their students during the autumn and 


statute acquisitions. ) winter of 1945 
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BOOK REVIEWS —< 


PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


History of Educational Thought, by Ros- 
ERT Uticn. New York: American Book 
Company, 1945. 412 pages, $3. 

Ulich has essayed “a respectful analysis” of the 
life and thought of the prophetic leaders in edu- 
cation in our Western civilizations: The Greeks, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch; the Roman, Quin- 
tilian; Jesus and the spokesman for the ancient and 
the mediaeval Church; the pioneers of the human- 
ist evolution; the early apologists of science; and 
more recent interpreters of middle class and demo- 
cratic thought and hopes. He endeavors “to bring 
to life the ideas that have worked as directing and 
abiding forces beneath the surface of education.” 

The author is notably successful in discovering 
the expressions of these ideas in concrete terms; 
in applications to civil life long afterward, often 
among men who knew little of the origin of the 
ideas they used. We see the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, aspects of the Bolshevik revolution, and 
the practices of religious congregations conforming 
to, if they do not reflect, the recommendations of 
the prophets of mankind. 


Peculiarly stimulating are the “Concluding Re. 
marks” of Ulich, summarizing “the persistent ele. 
ments and problems in educational thought: science, 
political government, and the tasks of the future— 
the constructive use of different human talents, 
a more constructive relation between school and 
future vocation, a combination of respect for fu. 
ture vocational life with that for liberal education 
in order to reduce the chaotic dichotomy that the 
author sees in the modern world. 

Not since J. K. Hart's Social Interpretation of 
Education have we had so penetrating and vigorous 
a treatment of professional ideas. P.W.LC, 


Chile: An Economy in Transition, by P. T. 
ELtswortH. New York: Macmillan Co, 
1945. 183 pages, $3. 

In diversity of population and economy, Chile 
in many respects resembles nineteenth-century 
United States of America. But the economy operates 
within a geographically more limited area, and 
involves a correspondingly smaller number of re 
sources, products, and occupations. Ellsworth has 





For high school spelling and word study . . . two new 
books of the well-known Progressive Word Mastery 
series, by Patton 





Common Words for Secondary Schools 


Drill on the spelling and use of 864 common words which high school students constantly 
use, and misspell. Flexible organization for use with any schedule. Special attention to 
synonyms, homonyms, contractions, verb forms, plurals, possessives, wordbuilding, and 
dictionary training. Textbook and workbook editions. 


Word Study for Secondary Schools 


An extension of Common Words with a word list of 864 words taken entirely from high 
school spelling lists. Word study and wordbuilding emphasized. Enlarges the student’s vo- 
cabulary; helps him recognize familiar meanings in new words; develops a discrimination 
in words which is immediately apparent in English classes. Workbook edition. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., INC. 
373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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studied this economy in transition from 1929 to 
igg2—the years of world economic collapse and 
war boom—while Chile strove to protect her home 
industries and to control inflation. During this 
short space of time Chile moved a long way from 
colonial status—exporting raw or semi-finished 
products to pay interest on debts and to buy manu- 
factured articles, chiefly consumer goods and serv- 
ices—to something approaching self-sufficiency. 
The book selects certain aspects of the economy 
which seem to the author most significant: viz., 
trade, banking, price structures, protective tariff, 
exchange control, and the inflationary accompani- 
ments. Other aspects of great interest are inten- 
tionally slighted: progress of industry, agricultural 
and agrarian developments, foreign investments, and 
public finance, potentially central in importance 
for Pan-American stability. In the final chapter, 
“Prospects for Economic Development”, however, 
we are encouraged to examine some of the reali- 
ties that underlie bank statements and credit loans. 
P.W.L.C. 


The Argentine Republic, by Ysaper F. 
RENNIE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 
431 pages, $4. 

Argentina has been and bids fair to continue to 
be much in the news. Ambiguous enough are the 
conflicting accounts and explanations of the rela- 
tions of its successive governments with those of 
other American nations and of Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Britain. Even more tortuous is the 
melange of native and foreign economic, political, 
and snobbish interests that form a kaleidoscopic 
backdrop for the drama of coup d’etats and lesser 
violences and of official gestures of defiance, protest, 
and conciliation. 

The author has lived among the peoples and the 
scenes she describes. She has an inquiring mind. 
She has sought in the history of nineteenth-century 
Argentina for the traditions, loyalties, reforms, and 
conflicts that form the background of present poli- 
cies. She explains the long dictatorship of “Bloody 
Rosas”, the struggle among the Unitarios and the 
conflicting provincial and national Federales. Au- 
thentically and objectively she pictures for the 
reader the caudillos and gauchos, the estancieros, 
speculators, immigrants, politicians, and statesmen 
of yesteryear. Even admired Sarmiento does not 
come off unscathed. 

With such a preparation the reader is equipped 
to follow Mrs. Rennie’s interpretation of recent 
events and trends, though she tactfully centers our 
attention on the conflicts of internal forces rather 
than on the intervention from abroad. She makes 
it clear that the “Colonels’ Revolt” was the dying 
effort of the defeated estancieros to defy destiny 
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Emphasizes practical applications. 
Written from the consumer’s view- 
point. $1.88 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIENCES IN THE SCIENCE 
OF AERONAUTICS 


By Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Tested laboratory material illustrating 
all important principles of aeronautics. 
$2.00 


VISUALIZED PROJECTS IN 
WOODWORKING 


By the Late John I. Sowers 


Lets the student see the finished project 
and each step in its construction. $1.60 


WORKBOOK IN ELEMENTARY 
METEOROLOGY 


By Frederick L. Caudle 


44 units covering the complete meteor- 
ology course, usable independently or 
with any standard textbook. $1.24 
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by taking control of the military order that had 
overthrown the democracy in 1930. 

But already great landholders tire of the new 
Rosas, for the modern dictators have increased taxes 
and wages. And amid the diversities of class and 
regional interests the steady pressure for wider and 
more equitable distribution of the good things of 
life is making itself felt. The res publica will tri- 
umph. 

The book is timely, interesting, and readable. 
It should help us to understand much that has 
seemed almost inscrutable. P.W.L.C. 


A Practical Reader for Adults (Book Two), 
by JosEpHINE DwicHt MASON and GER- 
TRUDE E. O'Brien. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., revised ed., 1945. 161 pages, 84 
cents. 

Teachers of English and citizenship classes for 
foreign-born adults will find this book useful. A 
constantly repeated basic vocabulary (approximate- 
ly 580 words) is used in connection with six life- 
centered themes: the bank, post-office, safety, health, 
and Washington, D.C. Comprehension exercises fol- 
low all lessons. 

The value of this book lies chiefly in its potential 
application to the daily lives of its readers. Vital 
use of materials is facilitated by occasional discus- 


sion questions which give opportunities for stimu. 
lating class discussions and problem-solving sessions, 
In this connection, provision for actually writing 
deposit slips and checks, or filling out common types 
of information and application blanks, might have 
been helpful. 

The content of the four “sight-reading” lessons 
(The Woman and Her Hen, The Ant and the 
Dove, etc.) seems far removed from adult interests. 
Perhaps chapters recapitulating important ideas 
from previous lessons might have been more appro. 
priate to the authors’ stated aims and objectives. 

THORNTON C, BLAYNE 


Fundamentals of Algebra (Second Book), 
by JosepH A. NyBerc. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1945. 405 pages, $1.60. 
This second book of Fundamentals of Algebra 

first reviews the fundamental cperations with em- 

phasis on the principles that govern them. It then 
proceeds to radicals, fractional exponents, imagi- 
nary numbers, quadratics, proportion, variation, pro- 
gressions, binomial theorem, logarithms, trigono- 
metric ratios, and supplementary topics (deter- 
minants, roots, compound interest, etc.). 

The table of contents departs little from that of 
the conventional text. It is the attractive format, 
the self-diagnostic tests, the practical character of 





STANDARD APTITUDE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


For Secondary Schools, grades 7-12 
Academic Aptitude Tests (Verbal) 


Indicates Aptitude for professional work 
such as law, medicine, teaching, etc. 
Academic Aptitude Tests (Non- 
Verbal) 
Indicates Aptitudes for 
Architecture, etc. 
Clerical Aptitude Tests 
Indicates aptitudes for clerical work. 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
Indicates fitness for skilled trades. 
Inventory of Vocational Interests 
Indicates clearly major and minor occu- 
pational interests. 
Specimen Set of Aptitude Tests—$1.50 
Specimen, any Aptitude Test—50¢ 
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ence 7-9; General Math. 7-9; Arith. (Fund. 
& Reasoning) 6-8; Health 7-12; and Test 
for High Sc a Entrants. 

Specimen Set—$1.50 
Specimen, any Achievement Test—15¢ 
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BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00, 1945 


“An encyclopaedia of facts,” Charles A. Ellwood, 
Duke U. “A stupendous and devastating critique 
of American education,” Earnest Hooton, Harvard. 
“Rousing statements have behind them an immense 
amount of research,” E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “Pro- 
vides voluminous and crushing evidence of the soft: 
ening and degradation of the American intellect,” 
Dr. Harry Elm 4 _warae. “It is an earthquake,” 
George H. Cless, J 


Handbook of 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


29th edition, 1945. 1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00. 
Describes or lists over 3200 Private Schools 
The Introduction reviews the Educational Year 
—deals with “The Sorangie for Control” of Edu- 
cation, “The Continuing Battle’ with the reaction- 
aries, and “What Youth Faces.” 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
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Two New Social Studies 
Publications 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Epwarp Kruc and G. Lester ANDERSON, Editors 


The contributors to this Yearbook present ways in which social studies teachers 
can adapt instruction to individual differences by the use of practical classroom 
techniques, and through a wide variety of educational materials. A stimulating 
volume full of ideas and suggestions for classroom teachers and administrators. 
Underlying the entire volume is a sound and constructive philosophy towards 
facing the facts of individual differences. 


Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
160 pages; $2.00, paper-bound, $2.30, cloth-bound 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK 
BEYOND THE WAR 
A statement of postwar policy prepared by an advisory commission of 155 


leading educators in the social studies field. This report should be read by every 
social studies teacher and supervisor, as well as by administrators charged with 


the responsibility of curriculum development in their schools. A major section 


of the report deals with “Implications of War and Postwar Needs for Curriculum 
Changes in the Social Studies.” 


A 40-page pamphlet priced at 10 cents per copy (quantity discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 334% ). 
Orders for $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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many problems, the diagrams and illustrations that 
make this book interesting to teacher and pupil. 
The author's selection of materials, concise ewplana- 
tions, and emphasis on applications of algebraic 
technics are praiseworthy. 


Sal y Sabor de Mexico, by EptrtH Moore 
Jarret. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1944. 194 pages, $1.48. 

The nine essays and short plays in this book 
utilize the practical, everyday Spanish used in 
Mexico, Such words and sayings as the following 
can be found throughout the book: 

No mas, huy, déme una ganga, no tengo cambio, 
“peso cambiado es caballo desbocado”, poco a poco 


se anda lejos”, “sobre gustos no hay nada escrito”, 


ay que piocha!, “los nifios ven y callan”, “en boca 
cerrada no entran moscas”. 

Sal y Sabor de Mexico will make an excellent 
text for senior-high-school pupils because it con- 
tains much about the language, customs, and tra- 
ditions of the Mexican people. 

JUAN RODRIQUEZ ROBLES 


Arrowsmith (textbook edition), by SINCLAIR 
Lewis. Edited by Barsara G. SPaAyp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 
486 pages, $1.20. 


Alert teachers of science and literature have 
recommended Arrowsmith to their students ever 
since it attained popularity, two decades ago. Lewis 
anticipated De Kruif, Wilson, and the later apolo. 
gists for scientists and physicians, in arousing popu- 
lar admiration and skepticism for the man of 
science and of medical service. The protagonists of 
the various outlooks on life—Martin and Lora, 
Dr. Gottlieb and Dr. Hesselink, Holabird and 
Joyce—have places in the world of literary char. 
acters. The questions at the end of this edition wil) 
in many cases be useful to teachers and schools, 


Elements of General Business, by W. M. 
PouisHook, CLypE Beicuey, and H. £ 
WHELAND. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945. 389 
pages, $1.76. 

The business of living in America involves many 
economic and social relationships; awareness of 
the kinds of information, skill, and attitudes which 
are needed for successful living should be fostered 
by the school. 

Elements of General Business attempts both to 
furnish such awareness and also to promote re- 
flective thinking about the relationships and the 
facts and skills which stabilize social life—so far 
as it is stable. 
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274 pages 
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20 Skills Units In 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving pupils 
basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout their 
school careers. Written in a clear, simple style, and humorously illustrated, SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS stimulates pupils to improve their social-studies work. And, as 
the list of units shows, many of the skills are applicable in other subjects. 

Many leaders in the social-studies field have stated that social-studies pupils 
in the final years of high-school generally are inadequately equipped in the basic 
skills needed for successful classroom work. But in schools throughout the country 
today, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is being used effectively on an early level to 


improve pupils’ present and future social-studies work. Order a copy on approval 
today! 








SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
How to Use an Atlas Figures 
. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 
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A program for modified 
and corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 
IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this new book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your school 
an improved program that will be the envy of the 
normal pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 
physical education program. Yet most of them, 
for their own good, should have a light activity 
program suited for their condition. In this first 
book of its kind ever published, the author pre- 
sents a practical, tested program for these neglect- 
ed pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organi- 
zation, and procedure, the author offers nine chap- 
ters of activities and games for modified and cor- 
rective pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams 
make the procedure for each activity or game 
clear. And, as Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states 
in the foreword of the book, “Even the teacher 
of so-called ‘regular’ classes in physical education, 
who may have exhausted his ideas for an en- 
riched program, can get suggestions from Modified 
Activities in Physical Education for making class 
time more meaningful for everyone, in terms of a 
greater variety of skills.” Order a copy for 10- 
day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 
Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 





Youth Is the Time, by RoBERT Gessyn 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945, 
269 pages, $2.50. 

As a novel, Youth Is The Time may not be, 
masterpiece. But in at least two regards it is di 
tinctly noteworthy. 

Gessner has set forth with “only dramatic exay. 
geration” the institutional structure and procesg 
of the university he knows so well. A curious, up. 
digested, perhaps indigestible, potpourri it ix 
academic hokus-pokus tradition, prestige, and “te. 
spectability” all mixed up with personal need 
and ambitions, democratic hopes and faith, sincer 
civic and cultural services, cautious plays to gai 
the support of alumni and men of substance ani 
influence, and earnest efforts of administrative of. 
cials to maintain financial solvency. While generally 
realistic in his appraisals, the author lashes forth 
against the lifeless formalities of mediaevalists and 
grammarians. 

It is, however, in his plea for personality that 
he rises to real heights. At his first class meeting 
the young instructor of freshman English, Dr. 
Christopher Nash, is challenged by Eugenia Vil 
zynska: “Students like us, children of the city who 
ride to school in subways, we're the loneliest stv- 
dents in the world. .. .” In time he came to know 
these young people and their parents. And so he 
came to respect and to love them and to gain their 
confidence and affection. 

Gessner establishes a new dignity for all teacher 
and fellow-students of city youth by depicting the 
virtues of these young people whose eruditional 
lacks and pronunciations are at first so shocking 
Their hopes, aspirations, dreams, and those of their 
parents, whatever they are, are not of little con 
sequence to a democrat. 

The book has reference to Metropolitan Univer- 
sity in Lincoln Square, New York. But let not the 
instructor at Harvard or Vassar be’ complacent 
What Gessner has to say of the futility of freshman 
English holds nearly as true for Stanford and 
Wells as it does for “Metropolitan”. 

Christopher Nash read, lectured, and explained 
to his docile students the classical system and its 
content and discipline. Pencils flew and _ faltered, 
heads darted to neighbors’ papers to catch th 
missed phrase. Then suddenly the futility of his 
effort overwhelmed him. 

“He knew then, as truly as he had ever known 
anything, that the cold, crystalline essence of i 
tellectual distillation was an accursed and dam 
nable formula for young people. It was wrong, 
basely wrong as the ruler and the dunce cap, # 
primitively wrong and immorally wrong as learning 
the alphabet off a stone slab by rote memory. 
It was the system of a tyrant who treated pupil 
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Atoms, Apes and Ideas 


It is time we recognized the explosive power of ideas. 
Ideas produced two World Wars. 
Ideas produced the atomic bomb. 


Will atoms be controlled by apes or men? Used to wipe out 


civilization or to advance it? 


The answer depends on the kind of ideas—wholesome or 


diseased, human or inhuman—that predominate. 


This puts up to educators the greatest and most urgent task 
they have ever faced. They will need plenty of right ideas 
and of bright ideas. They will need every known technique 
for planting ideas in minds that falter between the false and 


the true. 


Read your professional journals for ideas. Measure these 
journals by the dynamic quality, the aptness and the validity 


of the ideas they bring you. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Seventy Years in the IDEAS Business 


$2.75 a Year Six Park Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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like child delinquents in a house of correction. 
It was impersonal, cruel, vindictive, a jesuitical 
form of discipline that bred mimicking hypocrites. 
It reduced human beings to the level of lisping 
robots. 

“It was the pretension of the teacher perpetuated, 
the mastermind with the masterstick. It bred blind 
obedience in the name of mental discipline. It 
bred mass responses in the name of logic. Above 
all, it was wrong because it lacked affection, sym- 
pathy. It was negative. It alienated the young it 
was supposed to help. In the name of nobility it 
rejected human nobility. It rejected human suffer- 
ing, human hopes, aspirations, rights, purposes.” 

P.W.L.C. 


Post-War Educational Reconstruction in 
the United Nations, edited by I. L. Kan- 
pEL. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. 335 pages, $3.70. 

The Twenty-First Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College contains sections deal- 
ing with the hopes and plans for post-war edu- 
cational reconstruction in most of the United Na- 
tions. Russia is not represented “due to circum- 
stances over which the editor had no control.” 
Conditions in Yugoslavia are so unsettled that no 


plans had emerged when the volume was planned, 
None of the Latin-American countries is included, 

Men of intelligence and good will throughout the 
world are reconciled to the need for planning our 
future to a greater degree and with far more skill 
than we have in the past planned our present. But 
such planning is futile without a clear recognition 
that some form of effective popular education as. 
sure the acceptance of social goals and means by 
large bodies of men in most countries. 

Such acceptance does not necessarily require 
agreement either on specific ends or on the means 
for achieving accepted goals. How much of propa- 
ganda and indoctrination for “good” purposes is 
a moot question that cannot be decided in ad. 
vance. Moreover, as Kandel points out, even in the 
restricted educational area of the school the ques. 
tions of type of institution and of appropriate 
curriculums can scarcely be agreed upon in ad- 
vance. 

As one reads the programs proposed or advocated 
in the many countries represented, nevertheless, 
he must be impressed more by the similarity of 
hopes and methods than by the divergencies of 
the specific forms of education that the writers 
prefer. As a whole, it is a heartwarming experi- 
ence to read the book sympathetically and reflec- 
tively. P.W.L.C. 
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Science, Technology, and Social Change— 
these affect every teacher’s task 


Science Education 


interprets scientific trends for teachers 


ARTICLES OF SIGNIFICANCE by 
INTERPRETATIONS OF RESEARCH by 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING by 


Science Education is published five times during the school year: $2.50 annually, 50¢ 
a copy. Subscriptions received now will 


begin with the issue for October, 1945, 
unless otherwise requested; new subscribers will be billed, or may send payment 


Dr. Clarence M. Pruitt, Circulation Manager 
525 W. 120th St. 


New York City 27 
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Lighten your load 


with the journal that helps with 
Activity Programs Department Clubs 


Assemblies Home Rooms 

Class Plays Pep Organizations 
Class Organizations Student Publications 
Financing Activities Group Organizations 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics School Clubs 
Debate Student Government 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ww your scHooL WILL MEAN 


School and community interest—attention that is always given to things going on. 


School interpretation—demonstration of what the school is doing, of the work that 
justifies the modern school. 


School spirit, harmony within and among school groups, school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the Joachor 


Material for assembly and community programs. 
Suggestions for clubs and homerooms, 
Plans for parties, banquets and socials. 


For the Student 


Always an educative something-to-do. 
A wholesome good time—a happy, eventful school life. 
A rich experience in genuine democratic living. 


Subscription price $2.50 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Invaluable for planning 


th POSTWAR 
Elementary School 


For this one Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
on elementary iadion $50,000 was ap- 
propriated and spent. Fourteen elementary- 
education experts from many sections of the 
nation were brought together to conduct the 
work, Their field work took them into ele- 
mentary schools of varied sizes and condi- 
tions to provide a cross-section. Their find- 
ings and their recommendations are avail- 
able in this 408-page book . . . “one of the 
finest and most indispensable elementary- 
education books of the decade.” Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination. 


THE CHANGING 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER 


and the Regents’ Inquiry staff of 13 elementary- 
education authorities and specialists. 


The results of a 
$50,000 Investigation 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses 
of elementary schools today . . . packed 
with recommendations for improve- 
ments. 


6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of 
major elementary-school subjects . . . 
one chapter each on social studies, 
health, English, mathematics, art, and 
reading . . . with recommendations for 
improvements in each subject. 


Net professional price, $2.80 
10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 





SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 46) 


men in the Army shows that 65% of them have not 
completed their high-school education. The experi. 
ment will attempt to determine what kind of educa. 
tion should be provided for these men. 


CENTENNIAL: This year marks the sooth anni- 
versary of the founding of the New York State 
Teachers Association, oldest professional organiza- 
tion of teachers in the U. S., established in July 
1845. Back in the early days, reports Blanche J. 
Thompson in New York State Education, women 
teachers were permitted to join the Association, 
Although two-thirds of the members were women, 
they were not allowed to speak at meetings, nor 
to vote on an issue. Guess who changed that! It 
was a young teacher named Susan B. Anthony. At 
one of the early conventions she “mortified” the 
other women delegates by denouncing the men’s 
attitude with such uncomfortable logic that the 
men capitulated the next day. In an apparently 
close contest the men voted to allow women menm- 
bers to “share in all the privileges and delibera- 
tions” of the Association. Back in those days it was 
a common practice to pay women teachers a frac- 
tion of the salary paid to men for comparable work. 
At various schools in which Susan B. Anthony 
taught, she received only one-fourth the salaries of 
the men who had preceded her. 


APPRECIATION: The board of education of 
Flat River, Mo., says School and Community, held 
a meeting for the purpose of heaping praise and 
appreciation on the teachers of the school system, 
and capped it by announcing salary increases. 
Board members, teachers, and wives got together 
on the appointed evening, and sang, saw a movie 
about education's part in the war, heard an address 
by the president of the board in praise of the 
teaching profession, and had a social period with 
refreshments. Comments School and Community, 
“It does not seem unreasonable to assume that 
general effects of the meeting were wholesome and 
beneficial.” 


DIGESTS: Two new monthly digest magazines, 
This Month and Reader’s Scope, both of New 
York City, are mentioned in School and Univer- 
sity, publication of the University of Colorado, 
with the following comment: “Each of these is more 
reliable and better suited to use in schools and 
school libraries than certain commonly read digests.” 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


now in its twenty-second year of publication presents repre- 
sentative views in the general field of Education during a 


troubled and transitional period. 


The JOURNAL is published bi-monthly by the Faculty of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. It brings to its read- 
ers the findings of important educational conferences, features 
annually Professor H. A. Webb’s review of current publica- 
tions in the field of Science appropriate for use in secondary 
schools, and includes in each issue the Bi-monthly Booknotes, 
a budgeted selection of professional and cultural books for 


the teacher's library. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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FILM NEWS 


By GRACE 


LIBERATION OF PARIS—s reels. Apply to France 
Forever, 587 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

An unpolished spontaneous picturing of the 
people of Paris who took up arms to drive out 
the German invaders. With relatively little editing, 
the film simply records the actual deeds of a people 
rising up all over a city to fight off their oppressors. 
The film ends with the dramatic march into liber- 
ated Paris of General DeGaulle and the French 
Fighting Forces. 


MEN OF THE MAQUIS-—: reel. Apply to France 
Forever. 

This film was actually shot in France by the 
underground during the German occupation, and 
was smuggled out to the United States before 
France was liberated. It is a photographic study of 
the lives of the F.F.I, in a secret camp and their 
constant efforts to resist and thwart the Nazis. 


HOW BELGIUM GETS THE REAL NEWS—1 
reel, sound. 75¢ service charge (UNIO). 

An interesting record of the printing and dis- 
tribution of an “underground” newspaper in occu- 
pied Belgium. The extent of such underground 
press activities is revealed, giving an insight into 
the ability of occupied countries to keep their 
people honestly informed despite the repression 
of Nazi occupation. 


V. L—THE FILM OF THE ROBOT BOMB—1 
reel. 50¢ charge (BIS). 

The realistic ‘picturing of the effects of the V. I. 
robot bomb on London. The great devastation 
wrought in England by these “buzz bombs”, and 
the endurance of the English people will serve as 
a vivid record for a long time to come. One im- 
portant aspect of the film is the work of recon- 
struction, which is shown going on through all 
the daylight hours. The commentary is given by 
an American narrator, Fletcher Markle. 


LESSONS FROM THE AIR, 2 reels, sound, $3 a 
day. 

Broadcasting has apparently become an integral 
part of the British educational system. This film 
demonstrates very clearly and charmingly the plan- 
ning and execution of educational radio programs 
broadcast every day to school children all over 
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England. For youngsters in urban and isolated rural 
areas alike the radio has opened a door to fields 
they could not otherwise explore. The school nm. 
dio brings the pupils the music of great orchestras 
and renowned performers, stories from history in 
dramatic form, people telling of life in their own 
lands, the imaginative treatment of new ideas. Even 
the most remote school is linked instantly with the 
best current ideas from the outside world. The 
teachers themselves help establish the broad edua. 
ional policies to be followed, express criticism on 
broadcasts that have been made, and keep the 
offerings to the schools productive. 

Teachers and pupils in this country will receive 
a number of valuable suggestions from this film 
as to how radio broadcasting could best be adapted 
to their own needs. Certainly a much wider use 
will and should be made in the future of the edu- 
cational opportunities offered by radio and informed 
opinions on the part of teachers and students cn 
help to shape the form such educational programs 
will take. 


TRAINING TABLE, 16mm sound, color, 2 reels, 
$5.00 a day. Produced by National Film Board of 
Canada. 

Made for the Royal Canadian Air Force, this is 
an excellent teaching film on nutrition. It is a 
well-organized, easily understandable, and likeable 
picture on the importance of good diet to good 
health and efficient work. Young people will ap- 
preciate the comparison of the human body and its 
needs with the airplane. There are lucid details 
on the physiological functions of nutrients and 
their sources in specific foods. Facts on diet plan- 
ning and research are well presented. 


WHAT MAKES US GROW, 16mm sound, 1 reel, 
$1.50 a day. Produced by National Film Board of 
Canada. 

Simple portrayal of a well-balanced diet in a 
child’s development. Useful particularly with 
younger groups. 


Note: For all films listed here, apply to your 
nearest distributor. If the distributor does not have 
prints, New York University Film Library (71 Wash 
ington Square South, New York 12, N.Y.), of which 
the writer is director, will supply prints or inform 
you where they can be obtained. 





